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A  REVIEW  OF  SCHOOL  MATTERS  OF  MOMENT 

The  Editor 

An  amazing  perversion  of  Sundays,  persuading  legislators  and  gover- 
PUBLIC  SERVICE. — As  I  write  nors  that  the  schools  are  indispensable  to 
^  this,  six  weeks  before  you  get  it,  the  life,  liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  His 
papers  have  much  on  the  rejection  of  Super-  human  reasonableness,  unselfishness,  likabil- 
intendent  David  Corson,  of  Newark,  New  ity,  and  his  success  with  all  sorts  and  condi- 
Jersey,  and  of  Superintendent  James  Engle-  tions  of  men  led  to  his  selection  as  country¬ 
man  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  by  their  re-  wide  agent  of  the  National  Education  As- 
spective  if  not  respectable  school  boards,  sociation  for  the  work  of  securing  popular 
Like  a  large  number  of  readers  of  this  maga-  support  for  an  improvement  of  American 
zine  I  know  both  men.  It  would  be  hard  to  public-school  service.  I  remember  him  as 
find  a  more  intelligent,  progressive,  public-  author  of  the  volume  on  Moral  Education  in 
spirited,  proficient  educational  executive  School  and  Home  which  is  the  officially 
than  each  of  them.  These  qualities  furnish  adopted  reading-circle  book  in  a  score  or  so 
the  reason,  according  to  the  press,  why  their  of  states.  This  is  the  sort  of  energy,  devotion, 
boards  have  repudiated  them.  experience,  and  training  that  has  filled  the 

Topsyturvyism  At  Terre  Haute. — Engle-  last  fifteen  years  of  this  schoolman’s  life, 
man’s  service  at  Terre  Haute  has  been  short  bringing  him  to  his  present  age  of  fifty-four, 
but  notably  constructive  and  progressive.  If  I  owned  a  school  system  this  is  the  sort  of 
Improvement  is  in  his  blood.  I  remember  man  I  would  say  to,  “you  stay  right  here, 
Engleman  fifteen  years  ago  putting  forth  a  you’ve  won  your  place  for  life.  My  business 
home-made  civics  text-book  for  his  own  is  safe  in  your  hands.”  That  is  what  has  been 
school  system  of  Decatur,  Illinois,  engaging  said  to  dozens  of  my  friends  in  business, 
the  older  pupils  of  the  town  as  cooperating  That  is  what  trustees  of  established  colleges 
authors  of  the  book.  I  remember  the  pro-  say  to  presidents  of  reputation.  That  is 
gressive  plans  he  put  into  practice  for  train-  what  church  boards  say  to  their  selected 
ing  young  citizens  in  self-government.  In  ministers;  owners  of  newspapers  to  their 
his  series  of  vocational  talks  to  high-school  tried  editors.  It  is  what,  according  to  Terre 
students  he  drafted  normal-college  presi-  Haute  papers,  the  citizens  of  that  city  want 
dents  and  the  highest  grade  men  he  could  to  say  to  Engleman.  “The  affairs  of  the 
find  to  tell  his  youngsters  that  teaching  is  a  schools  have  made  marked  advancement.” 
high-grade  profession  and  worthy  of  the  “  By  his  conduct  of  the  schools  he  has  proven 
attention  of  the  most  talented.  The  Terre  himself  a  decided  civic  asset.”  “Rejection 
Haute  Board  should  have  heard  those  talks,  of  Superintendent  Engleman  will  bring  dis- 
I  remember  Engleman  as  chairman  of  the  credit  to  the  community.”  These  are  the 
Illinois  Teachers’  Association  committee  on  verbatim  expressions  of  clubs,  citizens,  and 
legislation  and  his  labors,  days,  nights,  and  editors  regarding  Engleman  in  his  present 
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place.  But,  what  of  it?  Although  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  insists  that  its  superinten¬ 
dent  is  a  singularly  efficient,  public-spirited, 
successful,  highest-class  community  servant, 
although  all  the  members  of  the  school  board 
agree  to  this,  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune  re¬ 
cords  that  “without  reasons  or  charges  and 
before  one  of  the  largest  crowds  ever  as¬ 
sembled  at  their  meetings”  a  majority  of  the 
little  board  of  Terre  Haute  votes  to  oust 
the  superintendent.  The  four  board  mem- 


an  hour  of  his  office,  knew  his  work,  his 
friends,  and  him.  I  don’t  need  to  tell  you, 
if  you  have  any  grasp  of  educational  affairs 
in  America,  that  Newark  schools  are  in¬ 
spected  by  every  superintendent,  who,  on  his 
visiting  tour,  gets  as  far  as  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  I  have  been  sent  to  see  Corson’s  work 
many  a  time  and  have  sent  others  there. 
The  prevocational  classes  of  Newark,  the 
vocational,  the  continuation  schools,  the 
classes  for  the  handicapped,  the  work  for 


DIED 

COMMUNITY  RESPECT  OF  TERRE  HAUTE,  INDIANA 

WHEN 

DECLINING  TO  GIVE  REASONS,  FOUR  MEN  DEPRIVE 
A  CITY  NUTVIBSRING  SEVENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  SERVICES  OF  A  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS  KNOWN  AND  ADMIRED  THE  COUNTRY 
OVER,  WHO  NOTABLY  ADVANCED  THE  EFFICIENCY 
OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  THESE  MEN  HAD  SWORN 
TO  GUARD,  WHO  DENIED  THEM,  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST,  PROMOTION  OF  THEIR  FRIENDS. 

THEIR  PUBLIC  OFFICE  THE  PUBLIC  MISTRUST 


bers  who  did  the  trick  give  no  explanation. 
The  newspapers  give  these:  “He  conducted 
his  office  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and 
not  for  the  politicians  on  the  board”;  “he 
refused  to  make  appointments,  promotions, 
or  dismissals,  to  please  individual  board  mem¬ 
bers”;  “the  Klan  insisted  that  one  of  their 
own  be  given  the  place.” 

So  much  for  Terre  Haute.  Is  its  school- 
board  trying  to  change  it  to  Terre  Basse? 

It  so  appears.  Want  an  obituary? 

Making  Newark  Notorious. — David  Cor¬ 
son  has  worked  in  the  Newark  public-school 
system  as  principal,  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent,  and  superintendent  for  thirty-three 
years.  For  thirty  of  them  I  lived  within  half 


stutterers,  the  hospital  classes,  the  use  of 
ability  groups  in  the  common  schools,  child- 
guidance  service,  psychological  examina¬ 
tions,  visiting  teachers,  character  training, 
curriculum  revision,  visual  education,  pla¬ 
toon  organization,  departmentalized  teach¬ 
ing,  reduction  of  high-school  failures, 
training  of  teachers  in  service,  junior  high 
schools,  full  day-time  credit  for  high-school 
courses,  junior  college,  correction  of  salaries, 
the  Newark  school-system  magazine  giving 
to  the  workers  practical  and  up-to-date  help, 
are  some  of  the  excellencies  introduced  and 
developed  by  Corson  and  used  as  models  by 
the  rest  of  us.  They  draw  school  men  to 
Newark  by  the  hundreds  who  are  seeking  to 
find  progressive  ideas  in  successful  operation. 
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Superintendent  Maxwell  sent  me  half  a  dozen 
times  to  spend  days  on  the  ground  in  Newark 
to  record  for  report  its  progressive  activities. 
Always  I  found  Corson  cautious.  He  had 
put  in  nothing  in  a  spurt  of  enthusiasm  nor 
permitted  anything  to  go  along  without  ob¬ 
servation  and  check  up.  I  found  him  alert 
for  more  effective  service,  critical  of  new 
propositions,  until  Indications  of  their  sound¬ 
ness  as  shown  in  trial  were  preponderatingly 
evident.  Corson  said  to  me  in  1920,  “I  have 
no  right  to  risk  the  funds  of  the  community 
in  any  experiment  until  I  have  assured  my¬ 
self  and  the  board  of  education  that  it  is 
unquestionably  succeeding  elsewhere.”  My 
opinion  of  Newark  schools,  based  upon  fre¬ 
quent  contact  with  them,  is  that  they  show 
to  a  remarkable  degree  the  effect  of  skilful, 
careful,  productive  supervision.  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  1922  to  give  afternoon  lessons  for 
twenty  weeks  to  a  large  class  of  Newark 
teachers.  Their  testimony  over  and  again 
was  to  the  effect  that  Corson  is  a  superin¬ 
tendent  who  superintends.  “He’s  for  the 
schools,  not  for  the  politicians.”  “Mr.  Cor¬ 
son  certainly  makes  us  work,  but  we’re  proud 
of  the  Newark  schools.”  “Our  Superin¬ 
tendent  is  very  firm  but  he’s  absolutely 
fair.”  These  are  the  opinions  his  educational 
staff  has  of  him. 

f  rom  the  Newark  and  New  York  news¬ 
papers  I  get  this:  “Newark’s  citizens  want 
Doctor  Corson  at  the  head  of  their  schools 
because  he  is  a  superintendent  of  energy, 
ability,  progressiveness,  and  efficiency.” 
“He  is  considered  inferior  to  no  school 
executive  in  the  country.”  “He  is  not  a  yes- 
man.”  “His  management  of  an  industrial 
concern  of  the  size  of  our  school  system 
would  have  made  him  a  millionaire.”  “He’s 
no  hypocrite  or  boot  licker.”  “Strong,  de¬ 
termined,  stubborn,  in  his  Insistence  upon 
ethical  conduct  and  honest  treatment  of 
workers  in  the  department.”  “His  life  work 
has  been  for  the  Newark  schools;  he  has  re¬ 
fused  to  soil  his  notable  record  by  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  petulant  personalities  of  the 
board.”  “Under  his  superintendency  the 
Newark  schools  have  risen  to  the  highest 
rank.”  Accordingly  a  majority  of  the  school 


board  of  Newark  votes  that  it  does  not  want 
Doctor  Corson  any  longer  as  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Newark.  Why  not  ?  No  reason 
given,  at  first.  The  majority  gets  Corson 
into  the  committee  room  and  shuts  the  door. 

“Now,”  they  say,  “we’re  going  to  be 
very  generous  with  you.  We’re  going  to  give 
you  a  chance  to  resign.” 

“What  for?”  says  David. 

“So’s  not  to  be  fired,”  says  the  combina¬ 
tion. 

“Why  that’s  absurd,”  says  the  really 
best  superintendent  Newark  ever  had. 

So,  as  punishment  for  not  taking  its  gener¬ 
ous  gift,  the  clique  gives  him  a  generous 
slide  down  the  skids. 

“What  for?”  asks  Newark. 

“Oh,  he’s  sick,”  says  the  ring. 

“Rubbish,”  answer  the  Newark  doctors, 
“he’s  as  sound  as  a  sapling.” 

“Well,  he’s  too  old,”  parries  the  faction. 

“In  the  prime  of  life,”  shouts  Doctor 
Hock,  at  which  the  citizens  applaud. 

What  is  the  reason?  Any  American  school¬ 
man  can  diagnose  the  case  with  his  eyes  shut. 
Corson  has  been  running  the  schools  for 
Newark.  It  is  a  way  modern  school  superin¬ 
tendents  have.  Van  Sickle  ran  the  schools  for 
Baltimore;  Elson,  the  schools  for  Cleveland; 
I'rancis,  for  Columbus;  Cooley,  for  Chicago; 
P'inegan,  for  Pennsylvania;  Bush,  for  Erie; 
Reed,  for  Akron;  Suzallo,  for  Washington 
State;  Cary,  for  Wisconsin;  Rhodes,  for 
San  Antonio;  Withers,  for  St.  Louis;  Mor¬ 
rison,  for  Connecticut;  Leonard,  for  Michi¬ 
gan;  Carr,  for  Bayonne;  Benezet,  for  Evans¬ 
ville;  McLouth,  for  South  Dakota;  Slawson, 
for  Norwalk,  Ettinger,  for  New  York;  and 
every  one  of  them  ranked  high  in  giving  the 
public  superior  service.  But  no  continuing 
schoolboard  was  able  to  submerge  the  petty 
selfishness  of  the  majority  of  its  members 
and  prefer  the  public  interest  to  its  own. 
They  threw  their  dead  cats  into  the  school 
system,  they  made  their  administration  a 
stink  in  the  nostrils,  and,  as  little  men, sought 
greatness  by  showing  their  power  over  a 
greater  public  servant  than  themselves. 
The  Newark  papers  say  the  seven  board 
members  voted  to  oust  Corson  because  they 
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are  incapable  of  estimating  his  public  service 
as  higher  than  “going  along”  with  their 
suggestions  for  complying  with  their  personal 
preferences.  He  blocked  their  interference 
with  decisions  of  a  board  of  examiners.  They 
messed  into  the  professional  conduct  of  the 
educational  department  for  which  Corson 


of  a  volunteer  fire  department  or  an  unor¬ 
ganized  sanitary  service — antiquities  which 
no  progressive  city  will  endure.  But  lay¬ 
men  schoolboards,  unenlightened  as  to  the 
discoveries  and  advancement  made  in  the 
procedure  of  teaching,  beset  by  importunities 
of  powerful  politicians,  love  the  old  game  of 


HERE  LIES 

THE  LITTLE  RING  OF  THE  SCHOOLBOARD  OF 
NEWARK.  THEY  SAID,  TO  JUSTIFY  THEIR 
BLOW  AT  HER  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  REPUTATION: 

“DAVID  CORSON  IS  OLD  AND  SICK.” 

.  SATIS  EST  CORSONEM  EORUM  AEGROTUM  FACERE 
VEHEMENTER 


was  responsible  by  law  and  usage  as  well  as 
fitted  by  study,  preparation,  and  experience. 

Newark  is  a  historic  place.  It  has  many 
monuments.  How  will  this  do  for  an¬ 
other  } 

Who  Is  to  Blame? — I  think  the  teachers’ 
colleges  are  responsible,  and  these  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  in  the  universities,  and 
the  authors  of  the  numerous  books  on  educa¬ 
tion.  They  have  been  getting  the  notion  into 
schoolmen’s  heads  that  education  is  a 
difficult  and  important  process  requiring 
peculiar  skill  and  long  and  careful  study.  It 
is  as  dangerous  to  leave  it  to  unprofessional 
direction  as  it  is  to  let  politicians  run  the 
internal  management  of  a  hospital.  Wm.  C. 
Bagley  has  been  filling  the  heads  of  superin¬ 
tendents  with  the  facts  he  has  gathered  show¬ 
ing  that  American  schools  waste  more  of  the 
lives  of  growing  children  than  do  the  schools 
of  Denmark,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  or 
Czecho-Slovakia.  Unless  we  plan,  direct, 
and  follow  up  the  teaching  process  in  our 
schools,  they  remain  in  the  flabby  condition 


selecting  texts,  buying  apparatus,  and  pos¬ 
ing  as  “the  teachers’  friends.”  I  remember  a 
complimentary  dinner  we  gave,  in  the  old 
days,  to  a  lovely  white-haired  patriarch  who 
said  in  his  much-applauded  speech,  “no 
widow,  no  orphan,  no  woman  in  distress 
ever  applied  to  me  for  whom  I  failed  to  get  a 
position  in  the  schools.  They  send  me  flowers 
on  my  birthday.  My  declining  years  are 
sweetened  by  the  loving  friends  I  have 
made.”  For  Strayer  and  Englehardt  and 
Gist  and  Barr  and  Burton  and  Buckingham 
and  Morrison  and  Judd  and  Walsh  and 
Clement  and  Armentrout  and  Douglas  and 
Cubberly  and  Anderson  and  Dearborn  and 
Seaver  and  Almack  and  Lang  and  Freeland 
and  Counts  and  Chapman  to  put  superinten¬ 
dents  up  to  taking  away  these  pleasures  from 
board  members  is  the  refinement  of  cruelty. 
The  character-training  enthusiasts  have 
much  to  answer  for.  They  have  injected  into 
school  procedure  the  idea  that  the  teachers 
should  train  the  coming  citizens  to  set  the 
general  welfare  above  personal  popularity. 

Engleman  and  Corson  have  had  to  ad- 
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dress  school  children  over  and  over.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  accepted  modern  theories  of  their 
profession  they  have  said,  “Boys  and  girls, 
if  your  schooling  means  anything,  it  is 
this,  that,  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
community,  you  owe  to  it  your  loyalty  and 
service.  No  temptation  to  please  your 
friends,  to  save  yourself  from  loss,  to  be 
popular,  to  go  along,  may  swerve  you  from 
the  straight  road.  This  notion  needs  public- 
minded,  unselfish  men.  Selfishness  is  sin; 
sin  is  selfishness.  When  you  come  to  a 
dividing  of  the  road,  one  branch  wrong, 
one  fork  right,  remember  your  home  town 
paid  for  your  education  with  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  you,  like  Washington  and 
Lincoln  and  our  other  real  Americans,  will 
honor  and  observe  our  national  ideals.” 
After  saying  that  in  public,  year  after  year, 
men  like  Engleman  and  Corson  made  boards 
of  education  peevish  by  declining  to  choose 
the  wrong  road,  even  when  it  is  suggested  by 
a  school  trustee.  One  wonders  what  effect 
the  schoolboards  of  Terre  Haute  and  Newark 
think  their  action  has  on  the  civics  classes 
in  their  schools.  Here  is  an  examination  for 
the  children  of  those  cities: 

1.  Was  the  superintendent  honest.? 

2.  Was  he  industrious.? 

3.  Did  the  teaching  of  the  schools  im¬ 
prove  under  him .? 

4.  Did  the  school  board  assist  and  sup¬ 
port  his  efforts  to  improve  the  public 
service .? 

5.  Why  or  why  not.? 

6.  Has  their  action  advanced  the  purity 
of  politics.? 

7.  Underline  the  name  which  stands  for 
the  quality  they  have  shown:  a.  G. 
Washington,  b.  B.  Arnold,  c.  A. 
Lincoln,  d.  T.  Roosevelt. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  itl — We  can 
write  letters  of  sympathy  to  the  people  of 
Terre  Haute  and  Newark  as  we  would  do  if 
any  other  calamity,  epidemic  or  accident, 
had  injured  them. 

We  can  rebuke  the  school  board  in  the 
hearty  way  that  school  men  of  New  York 
City  recently  did.  Clarence  Meleney’s  term 


as  associate  superintendent  was  about  to 
expire.  The  mayor’s  cousin  was  proposed  by 
the  politicians  for  an  important  school 
office  for  which  Meleney’s  vote  was  needed. 
Emissaries  came  to  Clarence  with  the  warn¬ 
ing  that  the  mayor  controlled  the  board  and 
unless  the  needed  vote  was  forthcoming 
Clarence  would  softly  slide  down  the  dust 
chute.  For  years,  election  to  a  position  of 
associate  in  the  New  York  schools  was  ef¬ 
fected  by  selection  from  the  ranks  of  district 
superintendents.  Newspaper  stories  named 
the  two  or  three  considered  for  the  promised 
vacancy.  The  mayor’s  message,  “Smash 
Meleney!”  was  on  the  air.  Everybody  knew 
he  was  doomed.  One  of  the  most  creditable 
things  in  American  public-school  history 
occurred.  The  twenty-three  district  superin¬ 
tendents,  including  the  favorite  sons,  issued 
a  unanimous  manifesto  that  none  would 
accept  election  to  his  place  if  Meleney  were 
rejected  by  the  board.  Then  there  was  in 
the  board  an  attack  of  pedal  chill.  Meleney 
was  unanimously  rejected  on  a  Wednesday. 
The  outgoing  skids  were  thoroughly  greased 
four  days  before.  I  know;  I  was  there.  A 
democratic  boss,  a  senator,  a  board  member 
told  me  on  the  spot  that  Meleney’s  death- 
warrant  had  been  signed. 

It  would  be  the  fraternal  thing  for  us  each 
to  write  the  Board  of  Education,  Newark: 
“Considering  the  way  you  have  treated  the 
superintendency  of  your  town  the  vacancy 
smells  so  bad  I  am  unwilling  to  fill  it.”  This 
may  be  incumbent  on  you,  because  at  this 
writing,  the  board  is  said  by  the  newspapers 
to  be  considering  an  offer  of  the  place  to 
Payson  Smith  at  $25,000  per  annum.  As  this 
is  more  than  twice  what  they  paid  Corson  it 
looks  like  a  bid  to  Smith  to  relieve  them  of 
their  obloquy.  It  is  buying  respectabiliy  with 
$25,000  of  the  money  of  the  people  who  are 
condemning  their  treatment  of  Corson.  Any 
one  who  knows  Smith  is  sure  he  wouldn’t 
think  of  such  a  thing  for  an  instant,  any 
more  than  Will  Wood  considered,  when  he 
knew  the  circumstances,  taking  Thomas 
Finegan’s  place  as  school  commissioner  of 
Pennsylvania. 

There  is  no  use  sending  a  refusal  to  the 
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Terre  Haute  School  Board.  They  won’t 
offer  you  the  superintendency.  They  were 
more  bureaucratically  clever  than  the 
New’ark  conspirators.  The  Terryhoosiers 
elected  a  successor  to  Engleman  before  the 
public  woke  up. 

Of  course  the  National  Department  of 
Superintendence  will  investigate  and  “re¬ 
solve.”  This  doesn’t  seem  to  do  much  good 
but  it  gets  something  into  the  record.  Some 
people  like  to  have  the  whereases  framed 
and  hung  on  the  wall.  Engleman  and  Corson 
will  get  over  their  chagrin.  Soon  they  will 
be  realizing  the  sweetness  of  relief  from  en¬ 
forced  association  with  the  boards  who 
knifed  them. 

Our  Duty. — Engleman  and  Corson  are  not 
of  paramount  interest  in  the  circumstances. 
Good  generals  are  killed  in  every  war.  When, 
like  General  Gordon,  their  death  is  due  to 
governing  boards,  Nemesis  has  a  way  of 
turning  martyrdom  into  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  righteousness.  Neither  Engleman 
nor  Corson  will  starve  to  death.  They  may 
not  rise  to  positions  of  such  importance  as 
they  have  held,  but  the  reasons  for  their  dis¬ 
charge  are  eminently  honorable  to  them  and 
they  have  their  own  respect  and  yours  and 
mine  and  that  of  every  decent  citizen  who 
knows  the  facts.  That  is  worth  more  than 
money.  They  have  joined  the  company  of  the 
Lovejoys,  Lincolns,  Quincy  Adamses, 
Columbuses,  and  Socrateses,  greater  men 
than  they,  as  they  will  be  first  to  admit,  but 
men  of  the  same  sort  so  far  as  is  concerned 
the  fact  of  punishment  for  duty  performed. 
“Rejoice  and  be  exceedingly  glad”  is  the 
exhortation  of  the  Divine  Man  of  Sorrows, 
“for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets.”’  It  is 
an  initiation  into  an  honorable  company. 

What  we  should  be  most  concerned  about 
is  our  main  business:  the  rescue  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  important  service  from  the  blight 
of  selfish  politics,  the  salvage  of  a  profession 
from  the  corrupt  control  of  ignorant  laymen. 
Many  states  have  moved  so  far  as  to  forbid 
schoolboards  from  selecting  superintendents 
without  the  permission  of  competent  educa¬ 
tional  authority.  In  such  cases  local  com¬ 
mittees  may  not  choose  a  school  manager 


unless  he  holds  a  certificate  of  competency 
issued  by  an  authority  independent  of  the 
board.  When  the  best  people  of  the  state 
awake  to  the  value  of  professional  super¬ 
vision  we  shall  have  laws  forbidding  boards 
to  throw  out  superintendents  except  by  con¬ 
sent  of  the  authority  which  determined  the 
original  fitness  and  eligibility.  We  are  ad¬ 
vancing  in  the  matter  of  insuring  tenure  for 
teachers.  The  time  must  come  when  the 
tenure  of  superintendents,  of  greatly  more 
importance  than  that  of  class-room  workers, 
will  be  as  surely  safeguarded.  The  countries 
Bagley  cites  as  having  better  schools  than 
ours  have  protection  for  their  higher  educa¬ 
tional  officials  that  puts  us  to  shame. 

Meantime  we  need  a  nation-wide  organi¬ 
zation  of  our  own  to  which  our  brother  super¬ 
intendents  may  appeal  for  investigation  and 
report  when  public  welfare  is  impaired  by 
acts  of  the  Terre  Haute  and  Newark  type. 
If  our  investigating  committee  finds  the  case 
so  warrants,  notice  will  be  served  on  the 
offending  boards  that  no  accredited  superin¬ 
tendent  will  accept  the  vacant  position. 
Who  so  does  will  be  read  out  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  There  is  little  use  burying  our  faces 
in  the  sand.  We  know  that  the  schools  cannot 
perform  their  function  when  their  head  is 
subject  to  the  power  of  peanut  politics.  We 
have  now  enough  school-measurement  pro¬ 
cedure  perfected  to  determine  whether  a 
superintendent  is  maintaining  efficient 
schools  or  not.  The  excellence  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  furnished  and  not  his  personal  popular¬ 
ity  nor  his  temper,  good  or  bad,  nor  his  sub¬ 
servience  to  a  board,  is  what  the  public  is 
paying  for.  This,  if  we  are  to  achieve  the 
hope  of  the  founders,  is  what  must  determine 
the  retention  or  discharge  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent. 

I  have  worked  under  school  boards  for 
forty  years.  Every  one  of  them  has  had 
members  afflicted  with  the  itch  for  personal 
power  which  led  to  their  attempts  to  per¬ 
form  the  professional  work  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  Sometimes  the  whole  had  this  dis¬ 
ease.  I  have  worked  under  board  chairmen 
who  declined  as  positively  to  interfere  with 
the  superintendent’s  duties  as  they,  if 
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presidents  of  railroads,  would  have  avoided 
running  the  engines  or  throwing  the  switches. 

I  am,  as  I  write  this,  in  a  city  notorious  for 
school  boards  fighting  their  own  superin¬ 
tendent,  where  the  most  positive  candidate 
for  mayor  announces  in  every  speech  that, 
without  any  consideration  of  whether  the 
children  are  progressing  or  not,  he  will,  if 
elected,  immediately  obtain  the  scalp  of 
the  head  of  the  schools.  Whenever  the  school 
board  meets  its  orator  shakes  the  rafters 
with  denunciation  of  the  superintendent. 
The  city  council  by  large  majorities  invites 
the  superintendent  to  resign.  Whether  the 
children  are  worse  or  better  taught  is  never 
touched  upon.  Immediately  fire  the  school 
head!  Yet  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  of  anything 
that  the  American  people  want  their  schools 
taken  out  of  politics  and  put  on  a  purely 
productive  basis.  But  the  work  of  getting 
them  there  will  have  to  be  done  mostly  by 
us  who  know  on  what  production  depends. 
Many  of  us  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  breast¬ 
works.  Others  will  take  our  places.  We  can’t 
do  much  alone.  We’ll  give  a  yell  or  two  when 
we  fall.  Associations  will  pass  resolutions 
of  protest.  We’ll  wander  around  looking  for 
better  luck.  But  the  cure  of  it  all  lies  in  get¬ 
ting  the  superintendency  out  of  the  control 
of  boards  who  know  little  and  care  less  of 
what  constitutes  efficient  school  manage¬ 
ment.  That  is  the  job  confronting  America. 
Organization  for  it  is  necessary.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association  is  the  agency  to  take 
care  of  this.  Everybody  says  so.  It  has  made 
considerable  of  a  start.  Mr.  Crabtree  said  in 
the  National  bulletin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  that  there  are  twenty  of  us  slated  for 
slaughter  before  June.  When  I  was  in  college 
there  was  a  cheerfully  gruesome  song  in 
vogue:  “Here’s  to  those  already  dead  and 
hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies.” 

A  Bird's  Eye  Viezu. — “I  often  think  that 
the  most  dangerous  position  any  man  among 
us  holds  is  that  of  school  superintendent. 
The  Government  cares  for  the  soldier  and 
for  his  family.  But  the  school  man  at  the 
height  of  his  capacity  and  usefulness  may 


be  struck  down  and  turned  out  with  wife  and 
children  and  without  resources.  It  is  a  fearful 
calling.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many  falter 
and  droop  and  seek  only  to  creep  from  year 
to  year  in  safety.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some 
of  a  finer  sort  turn  aside  in  despair  and 
seek  only  to  save  their  own  honor  in  a 
wicked  and  perverse  generation.  But  it  is  a 
wonder,  a  wonder  none  the  less  because  again 
and  again  we  see  it  happen,  when  the  school¬ 
master  makes  the  community  his  charge  and 
through  a  generation  of  service,  with  a  scant 
living  and  at  peril  of  his  daily  bread,  leads  his 
people  and  their  children  some  way  on  the  up¬ 
ward  road.”  President  William  L.  Bryan,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Address  to  teachers  of  the 
National  Education  Association, Indianapolis, 
June  28,  1925. 

The  Nezv  President. — The  handsome 
gentleman  with  the  Calvin  Coolidge  expres¬ 
sion — as  of  one  who  wants  to  know  the  com¬ 
plete  details  without  jumping  to  a  conclusion 
— whose  portrait  ornaments  our  picture 
gallery  for  the  month  on  the  front  pages  is 
Joseph  Mark  Gwinn,  whom  the  school 
superintendents  of  America,  assembled  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  in  annual  convention,  drafted 
to  lead  the  forces  of  school  management 
during  the  present  year.  Like  the  respected 
President  whom  he  resembles,  Gwinn  was 
born  on  a  farm.  He  first  saw  the  light  of 
Missouri  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1870.  He 
has  lived  up  to  the  motto  of  his  state: 
“Show  me.”  He  started  his  enquiries  in  a 
one-room  rural  school  and  kept  them  up 
through  graduation  from  the  State  Normal 
School  in  Warrensburg.  Then  he  began  show¬ 
ing  other  people.  He  taught  schools  in  rural 
districts  and  in  towns  in  his  native  state. 
Having  taught  all  he  knew  and  more,  he 
sought  further  showing  and  went  to  the 
University  of  Missouri  which  put  her  stamp 
upon  him  in  1902.  He  superintended  the 
schools  of  Joplin;  he  taught  education  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Warrensburg;  he 
entered  as  a  student  in  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  De¬ 
gree  of  Master  of  the  Art  of  Education  by 
Teachers’  College  in  1907;  he  carried  the 
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light  to  the  Department  of  Education  in 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  where  he 
prepared  teachers  from  1907  to  1910.  New 
Orleans  called  him  to  the  City  Schools 
Superintendency  and  kept  him  thirteen 
years,  giving  him  leave  in  1919  to  go  to 
France  as  the  Director  of  Education  in  the 
American  University  at  Beaune.  San 
Francisco  called  him  to  manage  her  schools 
in  1923.  The  University  of  Missouri  placed 
the  wreath  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  him  in 
1926.  The  school  men  have  used  him  as 
President  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Education,  Trustee  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

Missourian,  he  is  of  the  investigating 
temperament.  At  the  Indianapolisconvention 
he  told  us  our  business  needs  investigating: 
“We  run  the  danger  of  shutting  ourselves 
up  in  isolation.  We  try  to  lift  ourselves  by 
our  own  boot-straps.  We  turn  our  eyes  in¬ 
ward  with  resultant  blindness  to  the  world 
we  are  to  serve.  We  are  doing  better.  We 
are  looking  outward  to  the  facts  of  home, 
state,  and  vocation.  We  are  made  better 
teachers  by  understanding  the  facts  of  the 
present  year,  its  social,  economic,  and 
political  problems.  We  superintendents  no 
longer  have  valid  grounds  for  assuming  the 
more  holy-than-thou  attitude  toward  princi¬ 
pals  and  teachers.  Their  year-books  and 
programs  give  evidence  that  they  are  as 
highly  professional  as  we  thought  ourselves 
to  be.”  At  the  Washington  meeting  Gwinn’s 
message  was,  “we  must  turn  to  the  old 
ethical  basis  for  conduct,  to  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sound  government  and  economics.” 
Gwinn  is  not  carried  away  by  the  new 
philosophy  that  would  try  to  make  a  class¬ 
room  teacher  an  individual  tutor  for  every 
separate  child.  “Children  are  different — 
yes,  but  they  are  also  alike.  They  are  more 
alike  than  they  are  different,  even  though  of 
different  races.  Fed  with  the  same  food, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the 
same  medicines,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the 
same  temperatures,  if  we  tickle  them  they 
laugh;  if  we  poison  them,  they  languish;  if 
we  encourage  them  they  succeed.” 


How  do  you  stand? — Edward  C.  Delaporte, 
Director  of  Physical  Training  and  Health 
Education  in  the  Chicago  public  schools 
holds  that  the  product  of  the  public  schools 
should  “look  the  part.”  That  is,  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  chools  should  be  aided, 
encouraged,  and  trained  in  the  sitting,  stand¬ 
ing,  and  walking  postures  of  typical  Ameri¬ 
cans.  To  this  end  he  has  conducted  a 
competition  among  the  principals  of  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools,  first, 
by  districts.  Then  the  district  winners  were 
brought  together  at  the  Chicago  Normal 
College,  where  a  select  committee  examined 
each  contestant  and  determined  the  winners, 
a  photograph  of  one  of  whom  is  found  in  the 
front  pages  of  this  number.  Illustrations  of 
true  and  false  postures  will  become  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  new  course  of  study  now 
under  consideration.  The  high  schools  are  to 
be  treated  similarly.  The  newspapers  show 
an  active  interest  in  the  movement  and 
display  proper  and  improper  standing 
postures.  The  City  Department  of  Health, 
under  Commissioner  Bundesen,  is  lending 
enthusiastic  aid. 

Hope  for  an  Educational  Codex. — Some¬ 
body  sent  to  the  W.  W.  Wilsons,  New  York, 
compilers  of  indexes,  codes,  concordances, 
digests,  and  summaries,  our  editorial  in  the 
February  Review  wishing  that  the  school 
managers  had  a  compendium  of  the  results 
of  this  and  that  procedure  in  educational 
practice.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  sensible  man;  he 
thinks  as  we  do.  He  says  “we  are  really  very 
much  interested  and  expecting  to  undertake 
a  digest  of  educational  procedures  and 
results.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  should 
undertake  it  this  year  or  next.  The  editorial 
in  the  Educational  Review  presents  the 
needs  so  dramatically  that  they  are  of  dis¬ 
tinct  service  in  paving  the  way  for  such  an 
undertaking.”  Our  bouquet  department  is 
in  Garden  City. 

Emeritus  a  la  Boston. — Payson  Smith, 
whom  Massachusetts  lured  away  from 
Maine  to  guide  the  educational  interests  of 
the  state  which  claims  to  have  invented 
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public  schools,  sends  us  from  the  Boston  Post 
a  big  front-page  story  by  Ruth  Mansfield 
and  says:  “Show  the  faithful  how  we  New 
Englanders  honor  the  emeritae.”  It  is  a 
vivacious  account  of  a  dinner  in  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  honor  of  Edith  A. 
Parkhurst,  teacher,  Roxbury  High  School, 
on  her  70th  birthday,  after  fifty  years  of 
public  service.  Superintendents  Jeremiah 
Burke  and  Augustine  Rafter  were  there 
along  with  Mary  McSkimmon,  Principal 
Dickson,  City  Treasurer  Brier,  Payson 
himself,  and  other  Boston  celebrities.  Old 
boys  and  girls  by  the  hundreds  gathered  to 
honor  their  teacher.  They  brought  in  a 
monster  birthday  cake  for  her  to  cut.  The 
knife  would  not  behave.  An  envelope  with 
five  thousand  good  dollars  interfered.  Mayor 
Nichols  claimed  Miss  Parkhurst  as  his  edu¬ 
cational  mother-in-law  since  she  had  been 
Mrs.  Nichols’  teacher.  Speeches,  tributes, 
presents  came  in  close  succession  until 
nearly  midnight.  Commissioner  Smith  de¬ 
sires  similar  recognition  paid  to  other  teach¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Tigert  says  there  are  approximately 
1,000,000  of  them  in  America.  Therefore, 
approximately  999,999  groups  of  pupils 
should  be  planning  their  testimonials.  At  the 
Boston  rate  this  would  cost  ^4,999,995,000, 
considerably  less  expensive  than  a  war  and 
infinitely  more  profitable.  Who’ll  be  the  next 
to  report  a  civilizing  movement  like  this? 
Line  forms  west  of  Boston. 

A  Standard  School. — Another  city  has 
joined  the  scheme  of  publishing  a  set  of  ob¬ 
jectives  designed  to  set  a  pace  which  every 
principal  can  attain  without  straining  his 
tendons  or  weakening  his  heart.  John 
Chewning,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Evansville,  Indiana,  formulates  ten  parti¬ 
culars  necessary  to  entitle  an  Evansville 
school  to  be  rated  as  “standard.”  If  a  prin¬ 
cipal  satisfies  these  requirements  and  more, 
his  school  is  “above  standard.”  Patriotism, 
self-government,  maintenance  of  proper 
heating  and  lighting  in  the  schoolrooms, 
functioning  of  parent-teacher  associations, 
plan  books,  absence  of  litter  and  deface¬ 
ment,  membership  in  professional  societies, 
attention,  silent  reading  in  accordance  with 


local  prescription,  and  100  per  cent  in  arith¬ 
metic  are  the  ten  commandments  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  school.  The  superintendent  elaborates 
them  as  follows. 

1. 

A  “standard”  school  emphasizes  patriotic 
instruction.  This  involves  especially  the 
Flag  Ritual,  the  display  of  the  flag  daily  in 
good  weather  with  proper  ceremony  at  the 
raising  and  lowering  of  the  colors.  There  are 
suitable  exercises  for  all  days  of  national 
observance.  The  inculcation  of  love  of 
country  and  of  high  ideals  of  citizenship  is 
constantly  stressed  in  every  possible  way. 

COMMENT:  The  state  provides  free 
public  education  as  the  best  means  of  per¬ 
petuating  a  democracy.  The  chief  function  of 
the  schools  is  to  train  for  citizenship.  In  the 
past  this  has  only  been  an  Incidental  feature 
— a  supposed  by-product  of  education — but 
present  needs  point  out  that  there  must  be  a 
definite  citizenship  aim.  We  are  just  now 
beginning  to  realize  the  full  import  of  the 
interest  in  education  of  the  people  dis¬ 
played  by  Washington,  Jefferson  and  the 
other  founders  of  our  government. 

2. 

There  is  organized  participation  in  the 
government  of  the  school  by  pupils  of  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  Pupils 
engaged  in  the  project  of  self-government  are 
trained  in  the  fundamentals  of  parliamentary 
practice. 

COMMENT:  As  a  training  ground  or 
laboratory  of  democracy  the  school  in  the 
upper  grades  should  take  on  a  democratic 
form  of  government  in  which  the  pupils  can 
practise  the  citizenship  skills  peculiar  to  a 
republic.  This  requires  a  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  procedure  in  order  that  as¬ 
semblies  may  work  efficiently.  Any  plan  of 
pupil  participation  desired  by  the  principal 
and  teachers  may  be  used.  Successful  sys¬ 
tems  now  in  operation  in  the  Fulton  and 
Carpenter  schools  are  worthy  of  imitation. 

3- 

When  there  is  need  of  artificial  heat  in  the 
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building  a  health  temperature  for  the  class¬ 
rooms  is  maintained.  Artificial  lighting  of  the 
rooms  is  not  resorted  to  until  all  window 
shades  have  been  raised  to  the  tops  of  the 
windows. 

COMMENT :  The  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  on  Heating  and  Ventilation  has 
proved  that  68  degrees  is  the  correct  tem¬ 
perature  for  a  classroom,  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  this  temperature  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Every  degree  of  tem¬ 
perature  above  this  point  is  connected  with 
increasing  illness  among  the  children.  To 
rank  as  satisfactory  on  an  inspection  half  of 
the  rooms  of  the  building  must  be  between 
66  and  70  degrees,  and  no  room  in  the  build¬ 
ing  above  72.  .  .  .  The  natural  light  of  day  is 
so  superior  for  eye-health  that  recourse 
to  artificial  lighting  should  be  a  last  resort 
after  the  possibility  of  securing  sufficient 
daylight  has  been  completely  tested.  Of 
course,  if  the  room  is  too  dark,  the  electric 
lights  must  be  used,  but  all  blinds  should 
be  at  the  tops  of  the  windows  when  the 
lights  are  turned  on. 

4- 

At  least  half  of  the  homes  of  patrons  of  the 
school  are  represented  by  membership  in  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association.  Before  the  end 
of  the  tenth  week  of  the  semester  a  parent 
or  guardian  of  every  pupil  visits  the  child’s 
room,  shakes  hands  with  the  teacher,  and 
signs  the  visitors’  register. 

COMMENT:  The  value  to  the  school 
of  a  Parent-Teacher  Association  is  so  well 
established  that  the  above  requirement  of 
membership  needs  no  explanation.  The 
benefits  of  parents’  visits  at  the  school  are 
well  set  forth  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Journal 
of  Education  which  appeals  to  parents  to 
visit  the  schools  for  the  following  purposes: 
“(i)  To  make  the  acquaintance  of  teachers 
of  your  children.  (2)  To  learn  the  purposes 
of  the  studies  which  your  children  are  taking. 

(3)  To  understand  and  appreciate  the  efforts 
which  teachers  are  making  to  get  results. 

(4)  To  find  out  how  well  the  children  are 
doing  the  work  which  is  prescribed.  (5)  To 


learn  what  a  parent  can  do  to  help.  (6)  To 
find  out  whether  children  have  been  doing 
their  home  work  profitably.  (7)  To  explain 
to  the  teachers  your  ambitions  for  your 
children  in  order  that  the  schools  may  meet 
their  individual  needs.  (8)  To  inspect  the 
building  conditions  which  affect  the  com¬ 
fort,  health  and  safety  of  your  children. 
(9)  To  investigate  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  school  where  so  much  of  your  children’s 
time  is  spent.  (10)  To  rededicate  yourself  to 
the  task  of  careful  home  training  which  shall 
cooperate  with  the  schools  for  the  future 
success  and  happiness  of  your  children.” 

5- 

The  technique  of  all  classroom  teaching 
is  in  accord  with  the  principles  and  procedure 
set  forth  in  Betts’  The  Recitation.  Every 
teacher  uses  a  Strayer-Engelhardt-Mort 
plan  book  (published  in  1926,  the  latest  and 
best)  and  has  her  work  planned  always  at 
least  one  day  ahead. 

COMMENT:  Since  the  above  named 
treatise  appeared  a  dozen  years  ago,  literally 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  books  on  educa¬ 
tion  have  poured  from  the  presses,  but  not  a 
one  of  them  has  ever  supplanted  or  even  ri¬ 
valed  “The  Recitation.”  Though  but  a 
small  book  that  can  be  easily  read  in  a  single 
sitting,  it  contains  all  the  essential  require¬ 
ments  of  successful  teaching.  No  teacher, 
however  experienced,  can  fall  to  read  it 
through  without  profit.  Any  teacher  who 
carries  its  precepts  into  her  teaching  is  well 
on  the  way  toward  becoming  a  superior 
teacher.  .  .  .  The  value  of  a  plan  book  is  uni¬ 
versally  recognized.  “A  well  taught  lesson 
or  a  good  day’s  work  in  the  classroom  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  preparation  which  has 
been  made  beforehand.  Inspiration  cannot 
take  the  place  of  preparation.  The  best  work 
will  always  be  done  when  the  teacher  has  in 
mind  the  results  which  are  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  and  the  procedures  which  promise  to 
contribute  to  the  realization  of  the  desired 
ends.  Plan  books  have  been  thought  of  as  a 
supervisory  device.  When  properly  con¬ 
ceived  the  record  made  in  the  plan  book  is  of 
even  greater  value  to  the  teacher.  In  this 
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book  the  authors  have  provided  for  the  type 
of  analysis  which  they  believe  every  good 
teacher  will  want  to  make  in  preparation  for 
teaching  and  which  will  serve  a  most  import¬ 
ant  need  in  keeping  track  of  the  work  which 
has  been  done.”- — From  the  Foreword  to 
the  Strayer-Engelhardt-Mort  plan  book. 

6. 

All  floors  in  the  building  and  the  play¬ 
ground  are  kept  free  from  waste  paper,  trash 
and  litter.  There  is  no  writing  on  the  walls 
of  toilets.  Good  housekeeping  is  everywhere 
evident  in  the  building — from  basement  to 
garret — including  teachers’  desks  and 
closets.  The  whole  building  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  neatness  and  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment. 

COMMENT:  The  above  requirement 
calls  for  close  cooperation  among  pupils, 
janitors  and  teachers.  It  is  truly  a  socialized 
project  and  its  success  depends  upon  a  com¬ 
mon  motivation  for  cleanliness.  Good  house¬ 
keeping  does  not  approve  the  practice  of 
pasting  and  tacking  articles  to  blackboards 
and  walls.  Opportunity  for  the  proper  dis¬ 
play  of  notices,  posters,  decorations  and 
other  materials  is  provided  by  wires,  burlap, 
and  bulletin  boards.  Thus  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  protect  public  property. 

7- 

The  principal  and  teachers  have  a  100  per¬ 
cent  membership  in  the  Evansville  Teachers’ 
Federation  and  in  the  National  Education 
Association. 

COMMENT:  Professional  growth  and 
spirit  are  encouraged  by  these  organizations, 
which  originated  with  the  teachers.  They 
represent  the  best  ideas  that  the  teachers 
collectively  have  produced,  and  for  that 
reason  deserve  the  support  and  interest  of 
all  teachers. 

8. 

All  teachers  of  the  building  train  the  pupils 
for  accuracy  and  good  attention  by  giving 
directions.  Instructions  and  questions  to 
pupils  in  class  time  only  once.  The  teachers 


also  refrain  from  repeating  the  answers  of 
the  pupils. 

COMM  ENT:  The  most  common  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  recitation  is  that  there  is  too  much 
talking  by  the  teacher.  Strayer  of  Columbia 
calls  it  “our  besetting  sin.”  The  correct  aim 
for  the  classwork  or  recitation  is — purposeful 
pupil  activity.  The  success  of  the  teaching  is 
generally  in  Inverse  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  talking  by  the  teacher.  Much  of 
the  exhaustion  felt  by  many  teachers  at  the 
close  of  school  is  due  to  their  almost  inces¬ 
sant  talking  for  several  hours.  Observance 
of  the  above  regulation  will  go  far  toward 
eliminating  the  unnecessary  talking.  This 
matter  is  really  covered  under  No.  5,  but 
is  important  enough  to  receive  this  special 
emphasis. 

9- 

Silent  reading  is  taught  exactly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  teachers’  manuals  accompany¬ 
ing  the  textbooks. 

COMMENT:  The  successful  teaching  of 
silent  reading  is  based  on  a  special  technique 
developed  in  the  last  few  years.  Authors 
of  the  textbooks  have  described  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  teachers  the  methods  that  will  get 
the  best  results  with  their  books. 

10. 

No  problem  in  arithmetic  is  considered 
solved,  nor  is  any  computation  finished,  until 
it  has  been  proved. 

COMMENT:  The  chief  criticism  by 
business  men  who  employ  children  trained  in 
the  public  schools  is  that  the  schools  have 
not  drilled  satisfactorily  for  accuracy.  The 
average  person  needs  but  little  mathematical 
skill  for  dally  aflfairs,  but  that  should  be  ac¬ 
curate. 

Profit  and  Danger  of  Standard  School  Proj¬ 
ect. — The  purpose  of  it  is  an  awakening  of 
lethargic  or  errant  schoolmasters  of  which 
every  school  system  known  to  man  has  a 
share  at  some  period  of  its  history.  If  that 
period  isn’t  now  the  standard  school  require¬ 
ment  with  its  necessary  inspection  and  ap- 
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praisal  proves  the  happy  guess  that  every 
principal  is  rendering  satisfactory  service. 
The  profit  of  it  is  that  the  band  of  wander¬ 
ing  officials,  including  the  superintendent, 
who  descend  upon  a  school  have  a  definite 
objective  which  is  known  also  by  the  princi¬ 
pal  on  the  job.  It  permits  of  the  rating  of  a 
principal  on  the  basis  of  the  condition  of  his 
handiwork  or  brainy  work,  to  wit,  his  school. 
It  therefore  escapes  much  of  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  of  rating  a  man’s  or  a  woman’s  personal¬ 
ity,  a  task  which  always  is  difficult  to  recon¬ 
cile  with  the  requirements  of  good  manners. 
Courtesy  requires  me  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  a  gentle  reader.  Courtesy,  however, 
does  not  prevent  me  from  telling  you  when 
the  standard  price  of  my  book  is  ten  dollars 
that  you  have  handed  me  only  nine. 

The  profit  of  it  is  that  working  on  a  com¬ 
mon  standard  satisfies  some  sort  of  craving 
in  productive  temperaments.  How  many 
miles  should  I  walk  a  day?  How  many  glasses 
of  water  ought  I  to  drink  per  diem?  How 
many  pages  of  copy  is  standard  for  satis¬ 
factory  writers?  Every  constructive  occupa¬ 
tion,  as  you  very  well  know,  is  made  more 
satisfying  to  the  worker  by  answering  ques¬ 
tions  like  these.  The  campaign  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  college  hall  sets  a  quota  for  each 
alumni  group,  dependent  on  their  time  since 
graduation.  The  collection  for  tornado 
sufferers  is  based  on  estimates  for  each  town. 
From  a  number  of  other  considerations 
which  you,  were  you  at  the  moment  active- 
minded,  could  readily  add,  the  standard- 
school  project  has  the  elements  of  profit  to 
the  community.  Its  dangers  are  so  obvious 
that  to  repeat  them  here  would  be  to  run  a 
string  of  commonplaces.  When  a  standard- 
school  scheme  freezes  over,  formalizes, 
ossifies  itself,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  call  a 
new  conference  of  district  superintendents  or 
other  school  visitors,  require  them  to  list 
the  schools  in  order  of  excellence  in  ten  parti¬ 
culars.  This  results  in  ten  lists  of  schools. 
You  take  the  median  school  in  geography, 
the  median  in  arithmetic,  the  median  in 
cleanliness,  etc.  You  call  the  principals  to 
conference;  you  ask.  What  shall  we  set  down 
as  a  standard  for  arithmetic  achievement 


for  a  standard  school?  What  for  citizenship? 
What  for  handwriting?  How  shall  these  be 
measured?  You  codify  the  ten  requirements 
of  a  standard  school  in  your  town.  You  give 
all  the  principals  and  teachers  copies,  as  Mr. 
Chewning  does.  In  a  month,  you  and  the 
supervising  staff  go  out  sampling  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  accordance  with  the  specifications, 
telling  each  principal  where  he  stands  as 
compared  with  “the  standard.”  Simple, 
isn’t  it?  Then  do  it.  What  are  you  afraid  of? 

Changing  Standards. — In  Michigan,  years 
ago,  signs  indicating  “standard  school”  were 
put  over  the  doors  of  designated  school- 
houses.  The  basis  was  compliance  with  a 
specified  equipment.  Everybody  now  knows 
that  a  completely  furnished  school  might 
harbor  a  teacher  not  worth  his  salt.  Mark 
Hopkins  might  sit  beside  a  boy  on  a  log 
that  was  below  the  standard.  We  are  more 
concerned  with  what  is  going  on  within  the 
house  than  we  are  with  its  equipment. 
Hence  the  change  of  standard  from  furnish¬ 
ing  to  functioning.  Chicago’s  standard  in 
1925  required:  (i)  clean  buildings  without 
litter  or  defacement;  (2)  achievement  of 
designated  thinking  exercises  based  on  given 
passages  for  silent  reading;  (3)  habitual 
proving  of  arithmetical  computations;  (4) 
eighty  per  cent  of  pupils  reaching  excellent 
on  Ayers’  handwriting  scale;  (5)  teachers’ 
plan  books  available,  adequate  and  not 
overdone;  (6)  minutes  of  principals’  staff 
meetings  satisfactory;  (7)  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  of  principal’s  guiding  weak  teachers; 
(8)  promptness  and  accuracy  in  reports;  (9) 
fire  drills  in  accordance  with  the  code;  (10) 
additional  excellencies  found  and  appraised 
by  the  inspecting  superintendent. 

Schools  which  on  the  first  inspection  did 
not  reach  eighty  credits — ten  being  the  maxi¬ 
mum  for  each  specification,  achieved  it 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  Accordingly,  no 
school  was  below  standard.  Apparently  the 
requirement  was  too  easy.  Committees  of 
principals  proposed  changes. 

A  Severe  Standard. — The  later  requirement 
proposed  for  securing  rating  as  principal  of 
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a  “standard  school”  is  to  comply  with  all 
of  the  twelve  specifications  that  follow. 

A.  Arithmetic  Fundamentals — (Standard 
100%).  The  pupils  of  each  grade,  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  grade,  should  be  able  to  make 
100  percent  on  exercises  in  the  constantly 
used  fundamental  operations  which  have 
been  learned  in  that  grade  and  in  lower 
grades.  Tests  are  available  to  measure  this 
ability  in  grades  3-8. 

B.  Arithmetic  Reasoning — (Standard  100 
%).  Pupils  of  each  grade,  at  the  end  of  the 
grade,  should  be  able  to  analyze  and  solve 
problems  of  the  following  difficulty: 

Grade  4.  If  an  electric  car  runs  9  miles 
an  hour,  how  many  hours  will  it  take  to 
travel  from  one  city  to  another,  117  miles 
apart? 

Grade  5.  Two  tubs  of  maple  sugar 
weighed  41  lbs.  One  weighed  i8|  lbs.  How 
many  pounds  did  the  other  weigh? 

Grade  6.  A  news  dealer  bought  some 
magazines  for  $1.00.  He  sold  them  for  $1.20, 
gaining  5  cents  on  each  magazine.  How 
many  magazines  were  sold? 

Grade  7.  A  real  estate  dealer  made  a  pro¬ 
fit  of  $5,000.00  on  a  plot  of  ground.  The  rate 
of  profit  was  20  percent.  Find  the  cost  of  the 
plot. 

Grade  8.  On  a  map,  a  line  2|  inches  long 
represents  a  distance  of  132  miles.  How 
many  miles  are  represented  by  a  line  8| 
inches  long? 

In  analyzing  problems,  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  tell  what  is  given  in  the  problem, 
what  he  is  asked  to  find  out,  what  process  he 
would  use  in  solving  the  problem,  and  to 
estimate  the  answer  within  reasonable  limits. 
It  is  even  more  important  to  teach  pupils  to 
check  their  answers  in  solving  problems  than 
it  is  in  doing  drill  exercise  in  the  fundamental 
operations.  Short  daily  drills  on  analyzing 
or  solving  a  single  problem  is  suggested  as  a 
means  of  reaching  100  percent.  Tests  will  be 
used  to  measure  problem  analysis  and  prob¬ 
lem  solving. 

C.  Reading — (Standard  80%).  At  the 
completion  of  each  grade,  pupils  should  be 
able  to  reach  the  standard  score  on  accepted 
standardized  tests. 


D.  Penmanship.  (Standard  icx)%).  All 
pupils  completing  grades  6,  7,  and  8,  should 
habitually  write  with  a  quality  on  the  Ayres 
Scale  equal  to  or  better  than  the  following: 

Grade  6 — 50. 

Grade  7—55- 

Grade  8 — 60. 

E.  Spelling — (Standard  100%).  At  the 
completion  of  each  grade,  the  pupils  should 
be  able  to  spell  words  of  their  own  grade  and 
lower  grades  with  100  percent  accuracy.  The 
Chicago  spelling  list  consists  of  only  2,300 
words.  This  gives  a  maximum  of  ii  words 
per  week  in  third  grade.  With  this  restricted 
list,  100  percent  should  be  expected.  Several 
tests  of  equal  difficulty  have  been  made  up 
from  the  Chicago  list  for  measuring  spelling 
ability  in  grades  2-8. 

F.  Language — (Standard  80%).  Pupils 
of  grades  3-8,  at  the  completion  of  the  grade, 
should  be  able  to  reach  the  standard  for  their 
grade,  on  accepted  standardized  tests  in 
language  usage.  This  will  include  the  ability 
to  recognize  and  construct  complete  sen¬ 
tences  free  from  grammatical  errors;  ability 
to  punctuate  correctly;  proper  use  of  capital 
letters;  ability  to  recognize  and  correct  errors 
in  grammar. 

G.  Citizenship — (Standard  80%).  At  the 
end  of  the  6th  grade  in  school  each  pupil 
should  have  to  his  credit  loo  distinct  services 
which  he  has  rendered  during  the  year  to  his 
home,  the  school,  and  the  community.  Each 
service  should  be  counted  as  often  as  it  is 
repeated.  At  the  end  of  the  7th  and  8th 
grades  this  number  should  be  200.  Each 
pupil  should  keep  a  record  of  the  services  he 
has  rendered  with  the  frequency  of  each. 
This  should  be  certified  by  the  teacher.  The 
record  may  be  kept  in  a  note  book  or  on 
cross-section  paper.  In  one  column  should 
be  the  list  of  services  and  in  the  successive 
columns  should  be  the  dates  on  which  these 
services  were  rendered.  The  following  are  a 
few  examples  of  services  which  might  be 
rendered:  Services  to  the  home — Washing 
dishes;  cooking  a  meal;  cleaning  house; 
carrying  away  ashes;  caring  for  younger 
children;  running  errands  for  father  or 
mother;  settling  disputes  between  younger 
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children;  earning  money  to  help  support  the 
family. 

Services  to  the  school — Helping  to  keep 
clean  the  buildings  and  grounds;  helping 
other  pupils  with  their  lessons;  acting  as 
safety  patrol;  running  errands  for  the  school; 
protesting  against  the  breaking  of  windows 
and  destruction  of  other  school  property; 
reporting  specific  serious  offenses  against 
the  rules  of  the  school. 

Services  to  the  community — Keeping  the 
alley  clean;  protesting  against  the  breaking 
of  street  lights  and  the  destruction  of  other 
public  property;  protesting  against  the 
damage  to  private  property  such  as  lawns, 
hedges,  buildings,  etc.;  persuading  older 
people  to  vote;  studying  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  public  office  and  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  who  is  best  fitted  to  serve 
the  community;  studying  specific  civic 
problems  and  forming  an  opinion;  reporting 
specific  serious  offenses  against  the  laws; 
restoring  lost  property  to  the  rightful  owner; 
running  errands  for  older  persons  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  immediate  family;  helping  a  child 
or  older  person  to  cross  the  street;  giving 
directions  to  strangers;  making  toys  for  poor 
children. 

H.  Music — (Standard  80%).  “After  the 
6th  grade,  every  public  school  boy  and  girl 
should  be  able  to  stand  and  without  hesita¬ 
tion  render  in  clear  tones  from  the  notes  on 
the  staff,  music  of  the  difficulty  of  The  Min¬ 
strel  Boy.” — National  Association  of  Public 
School  Music  Teachers. 

I.  Promotion  Rate — (Standard  95%). 
Special  promotions  and  demotions  will  be 
considered  in  determining  the  promotion 
rate.  If  the  pupils  of  the  school  are  of  average 
mental  level,  the  number  of  extra  promotions 
should  about  balance  the  failures.  The  for¬ 
mula  for  promotion  rate  is,  total  number  of 
semesters’  progress  divided  by  the  number 
of  pupils. 

A  regular  promotion  means  that  a  pupil 
has  been  promoted  from  one-half-grade  to 
the  next  higher  half-grade,  and  has  made 
one  semester’s  progress.  A  pupil  may  be 
regularly  promoted  twice  during  the  semes¬ 
ter  and  earn  two  semesters’  progress.  A 


special  promotion  means  that  a  pupil  has 
been  promoted  so  as  to  skip  an  entire  half¬ 
grade,  and  is  credited  with  two  semesters’ 
progress.  A  demotion  means  that  a  pupil  has 
been  placed  in  a  lower  grade  and,  even 
though  he  is  promoted  at  the  end  of  the 
semester,  is  at  the  same  point  of  progress  as 
he  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  He 
is  credited  with  no  progress. 

J.  Reports — (Standard  100%).  All  regu¬ 
lar  reports  are  expected  to  be  correct  and  on 
time.  When  there  is  need  of  delay,  permis¬ 
sion  should  be  secured  from  the  one  who  is 
to  receive  the  report.  Each  time  a  report  is 
incorrect,  or  late  without  permission,  5 
points  will  be  deducted  from  the  standard 
of  100. 

K.  Fire  Drill — (Standard  80%).  Fire 
drill  should  be  rated  on  the  following  basis: — 


Paragraph  198 — Frequency .  7 

“  199 — Variety .  7 

“  201 — Signals .  3 

“  203 — Emergency  Signal.  .  .  4 

“  204 — Instruction  in  Giving 

Signals .  9 

“  206 — Signal  to  Fire  De¬ 
partment  .  4 

“  210 — Control .  20 

212 — Stumbling .  8 

“  214 — All  Out .  10 

“  216 — Order  out  of  Doors.  .  5 

“  217 — Return  Signal .  4 

“  218 — Doors  and  Hydrants 

Clear .  4 

“  226 — Inflammables .  15 

Total .  100 


L.  Care  of  Buildings  and  Grounds — 
(Standard  80%).  One  of  the  alms  of  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  to  train  children  to  take  pride 
in  clean,  attractive  surroundings.  School 
buildings  and  grounds  should  always  be  kept 
free  from  dirt,  papers,  and  rubbish  of  all 
kinds.  If  pupils  are  trained  to  refrain  from 
throwing  rubbish  on  the  floor  or  on  the 
grounds,  and  form  the  habit  of  picking  up 
papers  and  other  rubbish,  the  buildings 
and  grounds  can  be  kept  in  good  condition. 
Without  the  aid  of  the  pupils  it  is  difficult 
to  care  properly  for  cleanliness.  Even  though 
the  school  is  located  in  an  unfavorable  neigh- 
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borhood  the  grounds  can  be  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition  if  pupils  are  interested.  Through  the 
children  the  idea  of  cleanliness  and  orderliness 
may  spread  to  the  neighborhood.  A  rating  on 
this  item  should  Include  only  such  factors  as 
are  under  the  control  of  the  principal. 

It  is  a  tentative  plan.  A  committee  of 
principals  and  supervisors  will  hold  court 


and  hear  testimony  as  to  which  of  the  re¬ 
quirements,  if  any,  are  too  high  for  any 
school  to  reach  without  undue  driving.  If 
necessary  to  safety,  the  standard  will  be 
lowered.  It  is  an  essential  of  the  standard 
project  that  the  record  is  attainable  by 
every  principal  of  the  sort  demanded  by  the 
needs  of  the  city. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  VIEWS  OF  LAYMEN 

The  Newspaper  Writers 


Lies,  Their  Cause  and  Cure 

Lying  has  been  found,  at  least  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  be  the  most  prevalent  of  school 
vices.  The  Editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  thus 
moralizes: 

“That  children,  and  especially  little  ones, 
tell  fibs  is  something  every  parent  knows; 
many  oldsters  are  distressed  thereby,  often 
without  genuine  cause,  for  the  tendency  to 
infantile  untruth  is  almost  universal  and 
may  usually  be  corrected,  even  eradicated, 
by  intelligent  and  tactful  handling.  In  an 
article  in  the  Scientific  Monthly  Dr.  Adolph 
E.  Meyer  of  New  York  University  says  some 
things  on  the  subject  which  parents  would  do 
well  to  heed. 

“He  does  not  agree  wholly  with  Rousseau 
and  the  empiricists  that  ‘the  lies  of  children 
are  the  work  of  their  educations.’  Nor  does 
he  agree  wholly  with  those  nativlsts  who 
hold  that  the  tendency  to  prevaricate  is 
inborn.  Rather  he  adopts  a  middle  course 
and  holds  the  child  lie  ‘the  result  of  an  inter¬ 
weaving  of  the  influences  of  nature  and  nur¬ 
ture.’  Environment,  however,  he  regards 
as  the  determining  factor  whether  the  tend¬ 
ency  shall  be  outgrown  or  shall  gain  an  in¬ 
creasing  ascendancy. 

“  Broadly  speaking.  Dr.  Meyer  says  there 
are  two  kinds  of  prevarication  among  little 
children,  one  due  to  an  intent  to  deceive  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  some  end,  the  other 
being  but  a  phenomenon  of  a  child’s  innate 
inclination  to  invest  with  reality  things  that 


are  unreal.  The  second  kind — unless  it  is 
carried  to  an  extent  which  suggests  patho¬ 
logical  causes — is  harmless  if  properly  un¬ 
derstood  and  if  not  too  much  is  made  of  it. 
The  writer  makes  it  emphatic  that,  in  a 
scientific  sense,  it  is  not  always  satisfactory 
to  regard  every  digression  from  the  truth 
as  a  lie. 

“It  is  common  knowledge  that  some 
children  are  so  imaginative  that  to  them¬ 
selves  their  fancies  take  on  reality.  Their 
extravagant  stories  of  what  they  have  seen 
and  heard  are  not  to  be  regarded  too  seri¬ 
ously.  Other  children  may  begin  telling  in¬ 
tentional  lies  in  order  to  win  something  they 
covet  or  to  escape  punishment.  This  habit 
can  be  strengthened  in  them  through  fear 
or  by  ill  considered  cross-examination.  When 
cross-examinations  are  thundered  at  a 
youngster.  Dr.  Meyer  observes,  it  is  but 
natural  for  him  to  make  the  answers  he 
thinks  will  best  please  or  soonest  silence  the 
Inquisitor. 

“In  recommendations  for  the  best  paren¬ 
tal  course  to  be  pursued  Dr.  Meyer  gives 
first  place  to  the  importance  of  truthfulness 
on  the  part  of  parents.  This  subject  was  re¬ 
cently  treated  at  some  length  by  The  Sun 
in  the  course  of  an  article  based  on  a  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Committee  for  Mental  Hy¬ 
giene.  Little  conventional  white  lies  on  the 
lips  of  father  or  mother  may  give  to  an  im¬ 
pressionable  child  the  first  true  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  possible  resources  of  untruthful¬ 
ness.  Parents  who  teach  their  children  to 
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tell  such  untruths  play  with  dangerous  toys. 

“Overseverity  in  punishment  should  be 
avoided  because  at  its  best  it  does  little  or 
no  good,  and  at  its  worst,  as  Dr.  Meyer 
phrases  it,  ‘it  engenders  fear,  the  arch 
demon  of  humanity  and  one  of  the  para¬ 
mount  causes  of  the  juvenile  lie.’  A  child’s 
imagination  should  be  encouraged  within 
reason  but  not  overstimulated.  Unneces¬ 
sary  taboos  and  particularly  unnecessary 
questionings  should  be  avoided.  The  day 
dreaming  of  immature  minds  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  respected. 

“Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  Dr. 
Meyer  has  to  say  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  un¬ 
wise  to  preach  to  an  immature  child  about 
the  evils  of  falsehood.  The  danger  is  not 
only  that  this  kind  of  preaching  will  magnify 
every  petty  slip  from  the  truth  but  also  that 
it  will  suggest  undesirable  things  which  the 
child  otherwise  might  not  dream  of. 

“Lying  is  a  hateful  vice,  but  with  dis¬ 
creet  treatment  it  can  be  remedied  in  early 
childhood.  It  is  a  matter  for  common  sense 
and  unceasing  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
parent.” 

Boastful  School  Histories 

“It  may  be  doubted  if  Chaplain  Thomas 
J.  Dickson’s  protest  against  school  histories 
of  the  world  war  because  of  their  alleged 
exaggerations  will  accomplish  any  practical 
results.  His  chief  complaint  is  that  these 
histories  make  it  appear  that  the  American 
soldier,  with  limited  training,  was  the  equal 
of  the  seasoned  veterans  of  Europe,  and  that 
Americans  won  the  war. 

“His  objections  raise  the  question:  What 
is  history.?  The  lexicographers  say  it  is  ‘a 
narrative  of  facts.’  The  cynical  Talleyrand 
said  it  was  ‘a  lie  agreed  upon.’  Henry  Ford 
is  reported  to  have  defined  it  as  ‘  bunk.  ’  As 
different  men  see  a  fact  from  different  angles, 
that  fact  is  pretty  sure  to  be  presented  in 
many  different  lights,  even  if  it  be  assumed 
the  historian  has  no  other  purpose  to  serve 
than  to  tell  the  exact  truth,  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  of  most  of  them. 

“Upon  this  assumption,  then,  the  further 
question  is  raised :  Will  the  readers  of  history 


accept  the  truth  as  the  historian  finds  it  and 
sees  it?  All  recent  experience  is  that  they 
will  not,  especially  in  the  case  of  persons  and 
events  which  have  been  recorded  by  earlier 
historians  without  much  regard  for  facts. 
The  public  has  frequently  given  evidence 
that  a  historical  myth  is  much  more  accept¬ 
able  than  a  fact. 

“Practically  every  student  of  school  his¬ 
tories  following  the  Revolutionary  war  ab¬ 
sorbed  therefrom  a  bitter  hatred  of  England 
and  everything  English,  and  this  continued 
until  very  recent  times.  This  was  due  to  the 
habit  of  the  historian  of  the  day  of  telling 
only  half  the  truth.  They  told  of  the  oppres¬ 
sive  edicts  of  the  government  of  George  III., 
but  did  not  impress  upon  the  student  the 
fact  that  George  III  was  a  crazy  Hano¬ 
verian;  that  the  English  people  and  many 
of  their  leaders  were  opposed  to  the  war 
on  the  colonies  and  refused  to  volunteer 
for  that  war,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  hire 
Hessian  mercenaries  instead.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  cases  that  could  be  cited. 

“  Biographical  histories,  especially  the 
earlier  ones,  record  that  all  is  good  and  vir¬ 
tuous  in  their  heroes,  and  either  omit  their 
weaknesses  and  faults  or  distort  them  into 
virtues. 

“Not  until  America  entered  the  world 
war  was  the  result  of  the  war  certain — 
therefore,  the  historian  of  the  day  credits 
America  with  the  victory.  The  American 
advance  in  the  war  was  continuous:  there¬ 
fore  the  historian  may  credit  the  Americans 
with  fighting  ability  superior  to  that  of 
troops  which  had  been  repulsed.  If  this  is 
error,  it  has  a  start  on  the  truth  that  will 
make  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  be  over¬ 
taken. 

“The  element  of  loyalty  to  one’s  country 
and  the  fundamental  belief  in  American 
superiority  in  all  fields  must  be  taken  into 
account.  This  extends  down  to  local  pride, 
as  well. 

“What  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world? 
asks  the  school  committeeman  of  a  pupil  in 
a  Hoyt  comedy. 

“‘Chicago.’ 

“‘No,  you’re  wrong.’ 
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“‘Well,  a  Chicago  man  told  me  it  was.’ 

“Perhaps  the  historian  of  the  future  may 
be  able  to  eliminate  the  exaggerations  in  the 
current  histories,  but  it  will  be  no  easy  task 
even  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  from  now,  un¬ 
less  human  nature  changes  more  rapidly 
than  it  has  in  the  past.” — From  the  Chicago 
fournal. 

Bread  and  Butter  Athletes 

“The  courage  of  the  president  of  West 
Virginia  Wesleyan  College  in  announcing 
that  football  players  in  that  school  had 
been  receiving  benefits  worth  about  $500 
a  year  each  is  to  be  commended.  Here  is  a 
frank  avowal  from  an  authoritative  source 
of  the  existence  of  practices  which,  if  un¬ 
checked,  will  work  serious  harm  to  the 
greatest  of  college  sports. 

“These  practices  are  by  no  means  new. 
The  bread  and  butter  athlete  has  been  with 
us  for  a  long  time,  ready  to  enter  whatever 
college  would  offer  him  the  best  inducements. 
Such  inducements  are  not  usually  oflFered 
by  the  college  itself  but  by  its  enthusiastic 
alumni.  But  when  the  academic  authorities 
can  be  persuaded  not  to  scan  applicants 
for  scholarships  too  closely  and  to  go  easy 
on  tuition,  library,  laboratory  and  other 
fees,  the  business  of  recruiting  for  the  foot¬ 
ball  team  is  greatly  simplified. 

“Cash  transactions,  if  any  there  be,  are 
negotiated  so  privately  that  few  may  know 
of  them  except  the  persons  immediately  con¬ 
cerned.  They  probably  form  a  negligible 
part  of  the  whole.  Yet  with  the  cost  of 
college  instruction  mounting  steadily,  re¬ 
mission  of  entrance  and  tuition  fees  is  a 
lightening  of  the  burden  worthy  of  consider¬ 
ation.  When  this  is  supplemented  by  ar¬ 
rangements  whereby  beneficiaries  may  re¬ 
ceive  rooms  and  board  in  return  for  work 
which  may  be  nominal  and  is  certain  to  be 
light,  and  there  is  added  prospect  of  winning 
acclaim  on  the  football  field,  the  whole  may 
be  calculated  to  enable  more  than  one  husky 
young  man  to  decide  how  he  will  put  in  the 
three  or  four  winters  following  graduation 
from  high  school  or  preparatory  school. 

“A  poor  boy  who  can  play  football  ought 


not  to  be  penalized  on  that  account.  If 
scholarships  are  going  round  and  he  can 
qualify  for  them,  if  there  are  remissions  of 
charges  and  fairly  easy  jobs  by  which  he 
can  earn  room  and  board,  he  should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  take  advantage  of  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  just  as  other  students  do.  But  when 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  football  squad 
is  made  up  of  just  such  individuals  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  say  the  least,  suggest 
thought. 

“Authorities  of  schools  where  such  condi¬ 
tions  habitually  prevail  must  shut  their  eyes 
if  they  do  not  see  what  is  going  on.  If  they 
are  going  to  remain  blind,  however,  they 
ought  to  have  the  grace  to  be  dumb  also 
and  talk  less  than  they  sometimes  do  about 
college  spirit,  amateurism  and  the  joy  of 
doing  battle  for  dear  old  Alma  Mater.  The 
president  of  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  has 
refused  to  be  either  blind  or  dumb. 

“Apparently  it  becomes  necessary  from 
time  to  time  for  some  voice  to  be  raised  in 
rebuke  of  shifty  practices  which  are  likely 
to  become  bold  if  not  suppressed.  Now  and 
then  the  tramp  athlete  must  be  taken  by 
the  ear  to  the  nearest  exit.  Foot-ball  itself 
would  be  the  worst  sufferer  from  continued 
winking  at  such  methods,  for  in  time  they 
would  mean  that  bread  and  butter  athletes 
would  crowd  true  amateurs  off  all  the  elev¬ 
ens.  College  football  has  already  become 
somewhat  commercialized,  but  that  would 
ultimately  professionalize  it.” — From  the 
New  York  Sun. 

Politics  and  State  Universities 

“The  states  which  have  been  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  have  had  political  demagogues 
for  governors,  who  sought  to  capitalize  de¬ 
structive  criticism  of  their  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  order  to  promote  their  own 
political  fortunes,  have  suffered  more  than 
the  average  person  can  understand.  An  edu¬ 
cational  institution  is  an  intensely  human 
thing.  The  men  who  make  up  the  outstand¬ 
ing  figures  on  college  faculties  may  be  and 
often  are  what  we  call  temperamental;  never¬ 
theless,  they  are  among  the  most  useful  men 
in  the  world.  They  will  not  stand  nagging. 
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and  they  will  not  put  up  with  illegitimate 
interference  with  their  work;  they  do  not 
have  to.  Other  institutions,  if  not  industry, 
are  bidding  for  their  services.  They  go  away, 
and  when  the  executives  or  governing  bodies 
seek  to  fill  their  places,  they  find  that  the 
men  they  want  to  get  will  not  even  listen 
to  them.  To  do  what  the  late  governor  of 
Kansas  attempted  to  do  in  that  state  a  few 
years  ago,  or  what  the  present  governor  of 
Washington  is  attempting  to  do  in  that 
state,  has  the  same  effect  on  a  university 
as  a  smallpox  sign  has  on  a  house.  It  is  a 
notice  to  those  who  value  their  reputation 
and  their  peace  and  happiness  to  keep  out — 
and  they  keep  out.  One  pestiferous  narrow 
minded  politician — it  makes  precious  little 
difference  whether  he  is  honest  or  dishonest 
— can  do  more  in  a  few  weeks  to  ruin  the 
morale  of  a  great  educational  institution  than 
the  most  constructive  leader  can  repair  in  a 
generation.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  be  on 
guard  against  this  type  of  people.” — From 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Republican. 

Jones  in  the  New  York  Times 

That  genial  philosopher,  Robinson  G. 
Jones,  who  directs  the  public  schools  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  no  layman  and  doesn’t 
belong  here;  but  as  this  is  the  place  for  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  lay  periodicals,  here  is 
where  we  note  that  the  New  York  Times 
found  itself  printing  two  and  a  half  columns 
of  good  talk  by  the  Clevelander  telling  what 
public-school  service  nowadays  is.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  no  longer,  he  says,  intent  on  the  form 
and  content  of  learning.  It  seeks  objectives. 
The  business  of  education  places  emphasis 
on  duty:  the  duty  of  service,  the  duty  of 
advancing  civilization.  Doing  is  the  para¬ 
mount  thing.  We  learn  to  read,  now,  by 
doing  things.  As  children  grow  older  they 
are  given  more  responsibility  to  run  a  great 
many  activities  which  used  to  be  the  sole 
function  of  the  teacher.  There  is  an  amazing 
amount  of  self-government,  student  coun¬ 
cils,  honor  study  halls  and  similar  things. 
The  schools  are  consciously  giving  exer¬ 
cises  in  self-control,  courage,  honesty,  loy¬ 
alty,  and  responsibility. 


A  Frater  Raps  Fraternities 

An  Associated  Press  despatch  from  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska,  quotes  Professor  Rice,  a 
fraternity  man,  as  saying  at  the  University 
Forum  that  stupidity  has  laid  a  heavy  hand 
upon  college  secret  societies  and  is  getting 
payment  in  kind. 

“The  ‘loyal  alumni’  (of  a  fraternity)  also 
were  denounced  by  Professor  Rice  as  con¬ 
sisting  mostly  of  ‘people  who  never  grow  up, 
whose  minds  had  become  ossified  when  they 
were  sophomores  or  earlier.  ’ 

“‘A  big  automobile  is  often  good  for  at 
least  five  fraternity  bids  to  any  freshman,’ 
Mr.  Rice  said.  ‘The  chapters  decide  their 
pledges  mainly  on  irrelevances,  family  in¬ 
fluence,  supported  by  a  timely  gift,  clothing, 
a  new  style  of  bob  and  the  amount  of  rush¬ 
ing  done  by  other  chapters. 

“‘Young  people  of  decided  character  do 
not  make  good  material,  for  throughout  the 
first  year  the  freshmen  must  submit  to  all 
sorts  of  humiliations  and  sometimes  to  the 
worst  sort  of  bullying.’” 


Schools  War  on  Nude  “Art” 

“William  L.  Bodine,  superintendent  of 
compulsory  education,  today  issued  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  storekeepers  that  anybody  caught 
selling  any  of  the  thirty  prevalent  fake  nude 
‘art’  magazines  to  any  school  child  would 
be  prosecuted  to  the  limit. 

“He  declared  he  would  not  stop  at  seeing 
punished  the  man  who  sold  the  obscene  book, 
but  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  discover 
the  fundamental  sources  of  supply  and  that 
‘higher-ups’  would  also  be  prosecuted. 

“‘Cleaning  magazine  stands  of  these  dis¬ 
gusting  photographic  magazines  is  up  to 
the  police  department,’  stated  Mr.  Bodine. 
‘But  while  they  prevail  and  the  police  de¬ 
partment  does  not  prevent  their  appearance, 
steps  to  wipe  them  out  must  be  taken  by  this 
department.’ 

“Simultaneously,  Superintendent  Bodine 
issued  orders  to  loi  truant  officers  to  make 
personal  investigations  concerning  the  sale 
of  the  unlawful  magazines.  He  ordered  his 
men  and  women  to  report  the  sale,  to  obtain 
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the  evidence  and  promised  that  immediate 
arrest  would  follow  under  his  supervision 
and  at  his  personal  request  of  the  police  de¬ 
partment. 

“‘We  have  obtained  convictions  in  the 
past.  We  can  do  it  now.’  added  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  ‘Police  are  supposed  to  cover  the 
entire  city.  They  could  easily  be  given  orders 
to  seize  these  indecent  magazines,  just  as  a 
policeman  seized  the  picture  of  ‘September 
Morn’  in  a  Wabash  Avenue  art  store  win¬ 
dow  six  years  ago. 

“‘We  have  a  good,  strong  city  and  state 
law  against  the  sale  of  these  indecent  photo¬ 
graphic  publications.  Why  is  it  not  enforced, 
since  these  books  are  flagrantly  sold  to  the 
violation  of  the  law? 

“  ‘  Henceforth,  truant  officers  will  maintain 
eternal  vigilance,  we  will  do  our  share  to 
protect  high  school  students  and  our  younger 
children  against  such  pernicious  influences 
as  these  magazines  furnish.’” — Prom  the 
Chicago  fournal. 


Schoolma’ams  All  Should  Have  Babes, 
G.  B.  S.  Says 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  winner  of  the 
Nobel  prize  for  literature,  thinks  that  all 
schoolmistresses  should  have  babies. 

The  Twickenham  education  committee 
recently  dismissed  the  head  mistress  of  the 
girls’  secondary  school  on  the  ground  that 
her  responsibilities  as  the  mother  of  a 
seven  months’  old  baby  were  incompatible 
with  her  school  duties.  The  head  mistress, 
Dr.  Isabel  Turnadge,  is  a  doctor  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  a  bachelor  of  sciences,  and  has 
been  married  three  years. 

Shaw  is  quoted  by  the  Westminster  Ga¬ 
zette  as  commenting: 

“‘Twickenham  is  near  the  river,  and  the 
sooner  the  Twickenham  people  put  their 
education  committee  in  the  river  the  better. 
It  would  be  far  more  sensible  to  refuse  to 
allow  any  woman  to  become  a  teacher  unless 
she  had  at  least  one  baby  and  looked  after  it 
properly.’” 


America  is  what  it  is  because  it  is  a  land  of  Pioneers.  What  were  the  traits  of  these 
American  Pioneers? 

1.  They  were  self-reliant.  They  stood  upon  their  own  feet,  used  their  own  hands,  and 
were  guided  by  their  own  heads.  They  despised  parasites. 

2.  They  were  enterprising.  They  pushed  westward,  following  the  lure  of  the  setting 
sun.  Valley  after  valley  they  conquered,  until  a  continent  was  theirs. 

3.  They  were  adaptable.  They  fitted  their  talents  to  their  tasks  and  met  each  new  situ¬ 
ation  without  looking  backward,  or  dreaming  the  impossible. 

4.  They  were  entirely  practical.  Their  feet  were  on  the  ground  though  their  thoughts 
were  of  the  stars. 

5.  They  were  reliable.  They  had  character:  were  honest,  industrious,  courageous, 
hopeful:  never  shirked  a  necessary  task;  never  promised  what  they  could  not  fulfill. 

6.  They  had  great  capacity  for  self-fruit,  because  they  possessed  great  self-control. 
All  this  means  that  the  American  pioneer  was  first  and  foremost  an  individual.  Americanism 
rests  upon  rational  individualism.  Any  philosophy  or  doctrine  that  weakens  genuine  individ¬ 
ualism,  saps  the  strength  of  America.  When  we  cease  to  be  a  nation  of  individuals,  we  cease 
to  be  a  nation  of  Americans. 


— Samuel  P.  Orth. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  BEST  BOOKS 

Hoi  Bibliologoi 

[Herein  is  told  what  a  company  of  tasters  found  tasty  and  tonic;  how  a  college  class  estimates  a 
book  review;  how  supervision  is  viewed  in  Wisconsin;  where  an  educational  theorist  tells  the  truth; 
why  service  must  be  the  aim  of  schooling;  how  to  scale  sociology;  what  Mr.  Tigert  says;  where  boys 
are  made  over;  whither  to  wander;  and  the  appearance  of  a  bright  book  on  memory.] 


Windows  were  open  when  the  Bibli¬ 
ologoi  in  the  Rose’s  flat  began  the 
1 6th  regular  monthly  conversation 
upon  books  worth  studying.  Moving  lights, 
far  out  from  the  shore,  signified  that  navi¬ 
gation  is  open.  The  stream  of  life  from  Buf¬ 
falo,  around  the  straits,  has  been  aflow  some 
weeks.  We  feel  more  in  touch  with  the  world 
than  ever. 

Compliments. — Our  meeting  opened  with 
a  salvo  of  praise  discharged  by  the  Pater 
Familias.  He  said,  “We  all  knew  we  were 
moving  but  I  am  now  able  to  inform  you 
that  you  have  come.  You  have  reached  the 
distinction  of  having  been  made  a  lesson  for 
a  class  of  real  educators  in  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  Professor  Thomas 
Briggs,  whose  prentice  teaching  days  in 
the  Prairie  State  planted  lasting  affection 
for  all  of  us  Illinoisans  in  his  genial  mind, 
has  sent  me — what  do  you  think? — a  set  of 
examination  papers  written  upon  the  Bibli¬ 
ologoi  Plan  of  Promoting  the  Perusal  of 
Professional  Publications.  This  neatly  bound 
set  of  typed  papers  ought  to  be  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  my  often  repeated  declaration  that 
you  are  the  sprightliest  samplers  in  the 
world.  Listen, — I  turn  the  pages  quickly  and 
quote  what  catches  my  eye.  “The  reviews 
are  vivacious  and  charming”;  “The  review¬ 
ers  taste  the  books  and  smack  their  lips. 
You  are  led,  yourself,  to  do  likewise”;  “A 
friendly  review  is  the  most  valuable;  these 
are  friendly”;  “I  am  entertained  and  really 
benefited  by  the  Bibliologoi”;  “These  re¬ 
views  by  professional  teachers  who  are  am¬ 
ateur  critics  lead  me  to  read  the  proceedings 
of  their  meetings  to  the  end  instead  of  select¬ 
ing  only  the  books  I  am  interested  in”; 


“  I  was  so  taken  by  the  praise  of  Douglass’ 
Modern  High-School  Methods  that  I  bought 
it.”  “I  am  glad  Hoi  Bibliologoi  have  brought 
refreshment  to  a  thirsty  field!”  So  run  the 
comments.  This  book  should  be  consulted 
by  any  Bibliologos  who  grows  despondent  or 
lazy.  We’ll  have  it  on  the  center  table  at  all 
club  meetings  as  a  sort  of  cheer-radiator.” 

Still  They  Come,  Those  Guides  to  Super¬ 
vision. — It  is  a  delight  to  hear  General 
Homer  Allen  talk  on  supervision.  His  day 
school  and  his  night  school  know  him.  For 
he  surely  directs  them  with  an  intimate 
management.  Thus  he  spoke: 

“Professor  Barr  used  to  be  on  the  super¬ 
visory  staff  of  the  Detroit  public  schools. 
He  is  now  in  a  chair  of  education  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  Professor  Burton  was 
in  charge  of  the  supervision  of  teachers  in 
training  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools. 
He  is  now  of  the  faculty  of  education  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Here  are  two 
men  both  from  positions  in  which  they  had 
to  practice  supervision  who  now  have  to 
teach  it.  Both  have  worked  out  and  issued 
various  guides  for  supervision.  Both  have 
revised  and  corrected  successive  issues  of 
such  manuals  in  the  light  of  criticism  and 
experiment.  Now  they  unite  in  producing  a 
work^  which,  without  exaggeration,  may  be 
called  a  complete,  modern,  and  constructive 
outline  of  the  functions  of  education  mana¬ 
gers.  You  will  be  impressed  with  the  orderly 
procedure  that  has  guided  this  composition. 
Every  notable  output  on  the  supervision  of 
teaching  has  been  boiled  down  and  digested 

>The  Supervision  of  Instruction. — A.  S.  Barr,  William 
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here.  The  delicacies  of  educational  wisdom 
are  not  swallowed  blindly.  Inspirational  en¬ 
thusiasms  are  tested  and  some  of  them 
listed  as  will-o’-the-wisps.  Along  with  this 
is  a  survey  of  current  practices  all  over  the 
country.  Everything  is  appraised  on  the 
basis  of  results  as  found  by  the  authors  in 
the  field.  I  like  to  hear  them  discuss  that  dear 
old  generality,  ‘democracy  in  education.’ 
Everybody  defines  democracy  to  suit  him¬ 
self.  Some  of  us  define  it  diflPerent  ways  on 
different  days.  Few  concepts  in  our  business 
have  been  more  abused.  Foolish  propositions 
have  been  made  in  school  systems  in  its 
name.  School  managers  with  it  as  excuse 
have  renounced  their  responsibility  and 
neglected  their  duty  as  directors  of  service. 
Democracy  has  implicitly  in  it  the  idea  of 
delegated  authority  and  of  obedience  to 
those  charged  with  direction.  Supervision, 
in  schools  as  everywhere  else,  is  a  matter  of 
constructive,  cooperative  leadership.  Co¬ 
operation  requires  a  desire  to  understand 
and  to  make  effective  the  plans  of  one’s 
supervisors.  Much  of  the  criticism  that  has 
come  from  members  of  a  teaching  staff  con¬ 
cerning  supervision  indicates  that  these 
critics  are  lacking  in  an  understanding  of 
what  democracy  is.  Strictures  upon  the  lack 
of  democracy  in  leadership  often  prove  to  be 
opposition  to  all  leadership.  Liberty  and 
freedom  under  leadership  is  not  so  much  de¬ 
sired  by  the  agitators  as  liberty  and  freedom 
from  leadership.  The  liberty  of  whim,  notion, 
and  caprice  is  desired  instead  of  that  liberty 
and  union,  liberty  under  law,  which  has 
always  been  the  authentic  principle  of  our 
American  democracy.  In  this  plain-spoken 
manner  our  authors  discuss  the  opposition 
to  supervision  which  under  various  names, 
whether  of  councils,  or  federations,  or  unions, 
or  leagues,  has  been  organized  in  various 
cities.  I  get  the  impression  from  it  that  the 
country  is  swinging  away  from  the  go-as- 
you-please  idea  to  the  recognition  that 
supervision  is  becoming  more  and  more  of 
necessity  to  prevent  waste  and  to  give  the 
present  generation  the  benefits  of  teaching 
that  have  been  discovered  and  put  into  pro¬ 
fessional  books.  Our  authors  feel  justified 


in  saying  that  supervision  is  already  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  foundation  on  which  school  pro¬ 
cedure  is  built.  The  principal  is  more  a  su¬ 
pervisor  than  an  executive.  That  is,  his 
business  is  more  to  see  that  work  is  done 
effectively  than  it  is  to  do  the  work  himself. 
In  one  chapter  they  reduce  all  the  thousand 
suggestions  on  supervision  to  this  working 
definition:  supervision  is  improvement  of 
the  teaching,  training  of  teachers  in  service, 
organizing  subject  matter,  testing  and  mea¬ 
suring,  rating  the  teachers.  In  another  place 
they  still  further  reduce  these  things  to 
this:  supervision  is  seeing  that  the  output  is 
that  for  which  schools  are  maintained.” 

“You  say,”  enquired  Peter,  “that  the 
author  of  this  book  learned  supervision  in 
Detroit?” 

“One  of  them.  Professor  Barr,  was  in 
Detroit,”  answered  the  General. 

“Detroit,”  continued  Peter,  “seems  to  be 
going  ahead  quite  without  the  permission  of 
the  larger  cities.  I  saw  recently  a  report  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  Duluth  schools  in 
which,  grade  by  grade,  he  compared  the 
achievements  of  his  pupils  with  Detroit  as 
a  model.” 

“ — and  went  right  by  Chicago  to  do  it?” 
asked  Anna  the  Argumentative,  “how  dares 
he?” 

“You  don’t  have  to  go  by  Chicago  to  reach 
Detroit,”  said  Polly  the  political,  “you  go 
by  the  Straits.  The  reason  Duluth  chose 
Detroit  as  a  model  instead  of  Chicago  is 
because  the  Young- Superintendent  of  Du¬ 
luth  didn’t  want  utterly  to  discourage  his 
teachers.” 

Educational  Doubt  and  the  Way  Out. — ^The 
next  reviewer  was  Luther  surnamed  the 
literal:  “Professor  Howerth^  doesn’t  think 
we  yet  have  a  science  of  education:  mostly 
a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  of  biology,  psychology, 
and  other  things.  We  should  have  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  our  own.  We  need  the  same  sort 
of  men  who  have  built  up  the  science  of 
chemistry,  of  physics,  and  of  the  other 
knowledges.  The  introduction  and  improve- 

>The  Theory  of  Education. — Ira  Woods  Howbrtb.  The 
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merit  of  educational  measurements  is  hasten¬ 
ing  the  creation  of  an  educational  science. 
A  science  has  laws  and  principles.  It  is  ex¬ 
act  knowledge  not  guesses.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  to  carry  on  education,  in  which  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  educational  science  should  be 
used  as  rapidly  as  known  and  established  is, 
of  course,  the  school.  It  is  flavored  with  an 
astonishing  amount  of  practice  that  marked 
it  when  it  was  the  instrument  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy.  The  World  War  shook  American 
schools.  Ever  since  then  the  public  doubt 
that  our  schools  are  serving  our  social  and 
civic  needs  has  been  formidable.  War  reveals 
weaknesses.  It  showed  that  our  illiteracy  is 
appalling,  our  physique  contemptible,  our 
education,  to  a  great  extent,  worthless.  Our 
schools  do  not  Americanize;  they  do  not 
educate;  they  are  not  democratic.  Their 
opportunities  are  not  enjoyed  by  all  the 
children.  The  higher  grades  of  school  are 
for  only  a  fraction  of  this  generation.  They 
are  not  interesting  and  profitable  enough 
to  hold  their  membership.  Our  schools  do 
not  teach  democratic  principles  adequately. 
To  disguise  the  facts  of  history  covering 
deeds  we  did  that  were  wrong,  to  proclaim 
that  our  government  is  pure  and  honest,  is 
not  the  way  to  train  citizens  for  a  democracy. 
That’s  the  way  to  train  ostriches.  I  like  this 
book.  It’s  optimistic  where  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  sure  of  and  honest  where  there 
isn’t.” 

The  Good  Old  Hope  Alive  and  Welco77ie. — 
The  Viking  Maid  was  next:  “Thomas  Jesse 
Jones,  brilliant  student,  specialist  in  soci¬ 
ology,  a  traveler,  an  essayist,  has  two  intro¬ 
ductions  to  his  book,^  Professor  Franklin 
H.  Giddings  of  America,  Sir  Michael  E. 
Sadler  of  Great  Britain,  each  commend  it 
with  notable  enthusiasm.  Neither  is  ordi¬ 
narily  given  to  slopping  over.  Through  their 
two  pleasant  anterooms  you  come  into  the 
first  great  hall  of  the  discourse  and  find  it 
filled  with  the  now  familiar  decorations, 
definitions  of  education.  Many  an  ambitious 
connoisseur  has  made  collections  of  these  in 

>Four  lEssentials  of  Education. — Thomas  Jesse  Jones. 
Charles  Scribners’  Sons.  New  York.  l88  pp. 


my  day.  The  gatherers  are  from  Alexander 
Bain  to  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  For  his 
museum  Doctor  Jones  selects  a  very  recent 
set,  a  symposium  of  educators  whose  state¬ 
ment  of  objectives  was  printed  in  The  New 
York  Thnes.  After  observing  and  admiring 
them,  you  are  taken  to  the  main  w’all  and 
shown  the  host’s  own  painting  entitled  ‘What 
is  school  for?’  The  masterpiece  within  the 
frame  is  ‘community  consciousness.’  Your 
conductor  says  this  is  the  satisfying  answer. 
All  the  rest  is  to  show  consciousness  of  com¬ 
munity  as  a  controlling  educational  attitude 
which  should  decide  school  aims,  policies, 
and  methods.  Go  with  Jones  the  whole  way 
and  you  will  find  every  large  concept  of 
education  you  hold  either  rejected  as  an 
excrescence  or  given  the  integrating  com¬ 
munity  motive.  He  has  gone  back  to  the 
original  Revolution-time  theory  and  hope 
for  education  at  community  expense,  a 
government  provision  for  general  welfare. 
His  reasoning  is  so  persuasive,  his  persua¬ 
sion  so  reasonable,  his  working  out  of  ways 
and  means  so  clear  and  simple,  as  to  make 
this  quickly-read  little  volume  a  really  great 
book.” 

Getting  Sociology  Scaled. — John  Falk  was 
next:  “Somebody  was  asking  whether  any 
work  has  been  done  toward  getting  examina¬ 
tions  in  history,  civics,  and  the  social  studies 
upon  a  more  exact  basis.  Everybody  knows 
how  wide  a  variation  there  is  in  the  mark¬ 
ings  of  the  same  history  paper  by  diflPerent 
teachers.  There  has  just  come  out  a  very 
careful  study  of  this,  a  little  book^  by  six 
students.  Hugh  Foresman  showed  it  to  me 
last  week.  It  records  the  reliability  of  eighth 
grade  examinations  as  given  by  a  number 
of  state  departments  of  education.  It  sub¬ 
jects  the  famous  ‘Regents  examinations’  of 
New  York  to  a  similar  investigation.  A  very 
practical  consideration  for  school-managers 
everywhere  is  that  upon  the  relative  merits 
of  the  recall  examination,  the  multiple- 
response,  the  true-false,  a  study  of  matching 
tests,  and  a  criticism  of  the  standardized 

^Objective  Examination  Methods  in  the  Social  Studies. 
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tests  in  social  studies  in  the  high  schools. 
The  significant  thing  you  learn  from  this 
book  is  that  setting  and  marking  examina¬ 
tions  may  be  a  worthless  occupation  or  it 
may  be  an  accurate  determination  of  the 
success  with  which  a  pupil  has  been  taught. 
Marking  examinations  requires  brain-work 
of  the  highest  order.  It  is  one  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  that  must  be  put  on  a  scientific  basis 
if  education  is  to  reach  the  respectability 
of  a  science.” 

Short  and  Stunulaiing. — “Mr.  Tigert,  our 
National  Commissioner  of  Education,”  said 
Carolina,  “has  printed  in  pamphlet  form  his 
Philadelphia  address.^  He  acknowledges  his 
obligation  to  the  Dewey  book  of  the  same 
name  as  this  offering  and  advises  us  all  to 
reread  the  work  of  John  and  Evelyn.  The 
Commissioner  assembles  contradictory  as¬ 
sertion  sregarding  the  schools  of  today  and 
pays  his  disrespects  to  the  smart  and  un¬ 
helpful  essays  on  ‘what’s  the  matter  with 
the  schools?’  He  is  for  staying  on  the  ship 
until  the  new-fangled  substitutes  have 
proved  whether  they  will  float  or  not.  It  is 
a  temperate,  cheerful,  encouraging  little 
talk  well  worth  re-reading.” 

A  New  Boyology. — You  remember  Judd 
Post,  an  educational  agnostic  as  to  most 
theories  but  his  own,  but  so  sure  of  these  as 
to  have  w’on  the  name  of  Danger  Signal, 
Semaphore,  and  Guidepost.  Tonight  he 
had  a  book  that  pleased  him. 

“When  I,  as  a  boy,”  he  said,  “used  to  go 
to  revival  meetings  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
my  mother  often  remarked  the  mystery  of 
conversion.  There  was  no  predicting  who 
would  rise  and  come  to  the  mourner’s  bench. 
Now  it  was  the  town  soak,  next  an  obscure 
worker  from  the  paper  mill,  then  a  singu¬ 
larly  sinless  lady  from  one  of  the  best  homes 
in  town.  A  similar  enigma  prevents  deter¬ 
mination  of  who  will  give  active  support  to 
such  movements  as  boy  conservation.  In 
Toledo  it  was  Gunkel,  here  it  is  Butler.  In 
Pittsburgh  it’s  McCready,  Levin,  and  Black. 

'The  Schools  of  To-morrow. — John  J.  Tigert.  Government 
Printing  Offices,  Washington,  D.  C.  14  pp.  S"* 


They,  like  many  of  us,  went  through  the 
mental  distress  that  every  normal  man  or 
woman  feels  when  he  discovers  young  fel¬ 
lows  going  wrong.  They  went  further  than 
some  of  us.  They  set  about  making  this  dis¬ 
tress  get  to  work.  How  can  we  prevent  this 
worst  of  all  wastes?  How  can  we  put  de¬ 
railed  humanity  upon  the  right  track?  They 
thought  the  George  Junior  Republic  of 
Ereeville,  New  York,  the  nearest  approach 
to  effective  service.  They  chose  a  good  site 
in  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  set 
up  a  morality  sanitarium  for  boys  and  girls 
who  had  failed  to  develop  the  pattern  which 
home  and  school  and  church  have  set  for 
us.  Earle  Bruner,  youth-expert,  tells  the 
story2  of  the  adventure  in  a  chatty,  per¬ 
sonal  vein  with  abundant  good  sense,  so¬ 
ciology,  and  principle,  flavoring  the  whole 
with  human  interest  of  a  hearty  sort.  Lynn 
Barnard,  who  is  director  of  social  studies  for 
the  whole  of  Pennsylvania,  says  Bruner’s 
book  is  a  practical  manual  of  citizenship  and 
a  valuable  guide  for  teachers  of  civics  and 
guidance  in  the  schools.  That’s  right.  The 
youngsters  here  portrayed  are  found  every¬ 
where. 

“The  Compulsory  Attendance  Law  is 
putting  them  into  our  charge  whether  we 
want  ’em  or  not.  Bruner  has  them  sorted, 
one  to  a  chapter:  the  agitator,  the  actor, 
the  bluffer,  the  boaster,  the  bully,  the  liar, 
the  flatterer,  the  helper,  the  coward,  the 
reckless,  the  adventurer,  the  conspirator, 
the  scrapper,  the  spoiled  darling,  the 
doubter,  the  egotist, — all  of  them.  What  ap¬ 
peals  especially  to  me  is  Bruner’s  plain 
honesty.  The  boys  the  institution  failed  to 
cure  are  portrayed  just  as  fully  as  the  ones 
who  came  out  well  under  treatment.  When 
I  listen  to  the  wild  and  glad  discoursers 
whom  the  women’s  clubs  send  me  invitations 
to  hear  I  often  wish  for  figures  on  the  fail¬ 
ures  as  compared  with  the  successes.  I  feel 
like  Bruner  when  he  says,  ‘enthusiasm  is  not 
enough.  You  can’t  live  on  the  mountain 
top  forever.  Ecstasy  is  followed  by  reaction. 
Give  us  calm  and  steadfast  purpose  without 

2A  Laboratory  Study  in  Democracy. —  Earle  D.  Bruner. 
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big  noise.  We  have  done  away  with  preten¬ 
tious  inaugurals  in  our  little  Republic.  Too 
much  attention  bestowed  on  them  is  bad 
for  our  government  officials.  They  can’t  do 
their  tasks  amid  fireworks.  Young  folks 
need  encouragement  and  notice  but  too 
much  is  as  bad  as  too  little.’  There’s  much 
like  that  throughout  the  book.  It’s  a  help 
to  everybody  who,  like  us,  is  in  the  boy- 
and-girl  profession.” 

Foot-Hunger. — Because  our  Martin  Ma¬ 
hon  is  an  authority  on  local  geography,  the 
Dunes,  the  glacial  remains,  the  footpaths, 
and  the  byways,  and  is  the  master  of  twenty- 
five  walked  miles  every  Saturday,  it  was, 
of  course,  he  who  presented  a  seasonable 
book  on  walking.^  “I  want  you  to  know 
Stephen  Graham,”  he  said,  “the  author  of 
Tramping  with  a  Poet  in  the  RockieSy  a  climb¬ 
ing  jaunt  with  Vachel  Lindsay.  Graham  also 
has  to  his  credit  The  Dividing  Line  of  Europey 
In  Quest  of  Eldoradoy  and  Europe  Whither 
Boundy  all  pilgrimage  books.  This  latest 
volume  is  an  initiation  into  the  delights  of 
the  open  road  and  gives  you  points  on  boots 
and  clothes  and  knapsacks.  He  ponders  over 
walks  in  Russia,  Spain,  and  England,  com¬ 
pares  jaunts  he  has  achieved  in  other  realms, 
and  concludes  our  own  happy  land  to  be  the 
paradise  of  trampers,  for  it  has  variety, 
enormous  stretch,  and  liberty.  You  will  like 
his  chapter  on  the  ‘song  as  you  walk.’  Per¬ 
haps  you  entune  it,  perhaps  it’s  the  quieter 
singing  of  a  favorite  poem  you  recite  to  the 
beat  of  your  feet;  maybe  it’s  the  silent 
music  of  a  melody  learned  long  ago  and  re¬ 
peated  without  a  motion  of  the  lips.  And 
here’s  an  old  favorite  idea  of  mine  that 
makes  me  like  this  man:  ‘You  need  a  book 
on  your  journey.  Take  one  that’s  full  of 
meat  and  with  wide  margins  for  scribbling.’ 
He  recommends  Peer  Gynty  or  Horace’s  OdeSy 
or  Plato’s  dialogueSy  the  Brothers  Karama- 
zovy  or  Wilhelm  Meister.  Not  for  me.  Give 
me  the  snug  little  Golden  Treasury  of  Frances 
Palgrave  and  my  own  blank  book  and 
fountain  pen.  Our  Stephen  has  a  lively  chap- 

>The  Gentle  Art  of  Tramping. — Stephen  Graham.  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Co.,  New  York.  271  pp.  $2.50. 


ter  on  his  note  book.  ‘Self  Expression  is 
life.  Keep  a  day  book  of  your  soul.  Do  your 
page  a  day.  Sprinkle  sketches  into  it,  even 
though  you  think  you  cannot  draw;  it  be¬ 
comes  a  living  gospel.  So  it  goes, — a  charm¬ 
ing  succession  of  stories,  suggestions,  direc¬ 
tions,  on  fires,  on  shelter,  on  maps,  on 
people,  on  trespassing,  on  woods  and  fields 
and  rivers.  You’ll  like  it.  It’s  lively.  It’s 
wholesome,  it  will  enkindle  your  healthy 
and  desirable  hunger  of  the  feet.” 

Mending  Our  Memories. — Our  only  M.  D. 
is  Doctor  Benjamin  Batwell,  a  specialist  in 
the  teaching  of  calisthenics,  exercises,  phy¬ 
sical  development,  posture,  athletics,  sports, 
games,  track  events,  gymnastics,  hygienics, 
prophylactics, — and  if  anything  is  omitted 
here,  he  teaches  that.  He  said,  “Behold  a 
Work^  from  a  famous  house  of  medical  books. 
Look  at  the  type.  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
easier  to  read.?  Doctor  Lorand,  the  author, 
is  of  Carlsbad,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  of  the 
modern  school  which  will  have  nothing  un¬ 
less  established  by  experiment  and  research. 
The  foundation  of  a  good  memory  is  laid 
by  patience  and  perseverance.  Interesting 
drill  and  purposeful  repetition,  as  we  used 
to  know  but  have  been  led  from  believing 
by  the  joyful  apostles  of  soft  teaching,  will 
build  and  strengthen  a  memory.  Haste  and 
carelessness  will  prevent  the  retention  of 
what  we  want  to  keep  in  mind.  This  is  not 
surmise  but  experimentally  proved  fact. 
Doctor  Lorand’s  elaboration  of  it  is  bright¬ 
ened  by  a  multitude  of  anecdotes  about  emi¬ 
nent  persons.  The  historian  Lecky  could  aid 
his  recollection  by  lying  down.  Doctor  Lor¬ 
and  tells  you  why.  He  has  a  comforting 
chapter  on  the  difference  between  ordinary 
forgetfulness  and  that  which  indicates  a 
serious  derangement.  The  part  the  glands 
assume  in  the  workings  of  memory  will  be 
new  to  most  of  you.  It  is  well  worth  study¬ 
ing.  Being  now  over  forty  years  old  and  ob¬ 
serving  some  of  the  most  valuable  in  this 
company  who  have  quite  or  almost  achieved 
that  distinction,  I  devour  Doctor  Lorand’s 

‘Defective  Memory,  Absent  Mindedness,  and  Their 
Treatment. — Arnold  Lorand,  M.  D.  F.  A.  Davis  Company, 
Philadelphia.  240  pp.  ^3.50. 
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chapter  upon  age  with  much  avidity.  Osier’s 
chloroforming  suggestion  gets  no  warrant 
here.  Nineteen  twentieths  of  the  good  books 
of  the  world  were  written  by  men  over  forty. 
Many  intellectual  giants  lost  no  mental 
power  even  at  a  great  age;  but  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  their  even  and  temperate 
manner  ofliving.  Who  they  were  and  what  they 
did  are  here  set  down.  But  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  the  book  are  those  which  detail  the 
treatment  indicated  for  loss  of  memory.  They 
range  from  the  laxative  to  the  use  of  warm 
woolen  socks.”  At  this  there  were  exclama¬ 
tions  of  distress  from  all  the  ladies  present. 

“The  effect  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and  drugs,” 
continued  the  doctor,  “as  affecting  memory 
are  entertainingly  portrayed  as  well  as  the 
result  of  certain  kinds  and  quantities  of 
food.  Page  after  page  of  treatment  is  il¬ 
lumined  by  incidents  and  examples  remark¬ 
ably  entertaining. 

“But  the  part  that  most  appeals  to  us,  be¬ 
cause  of  world-wide  traditions  that  absent- 
mindedness  belongs  to  those  in  our  calling 
is  the  treatment  of  wool-gathering.  Children 
have  it.  What  should  the  teacher  do?  Read 
this  doctor’s  chapters  of  practical  hints. 
Much  of  your  old  psychology  is  here  con¬ 
firmed;  much  is  presented  in  a  new  light. 
It  is  a  medical  book,  but  Doctor  Lorand  is 
no  pedant.  The  language  is  as  clear  and 


intelligible  as  the  contents  of  a  popular 
magazine.  Perhaps  he  learned  directness 
from  Chicago,  for  he  taught  here  for  a  time. 
He  closes  with  a  fascinating  chapter  on  the 
unconscious  mind.  Like  his  other  contribu¬ 
tions  it  is  definite,  direct,  and  circumstantial 
showing  what  reliance  upon  suggestion, 
sleep,  and  the  subconscious  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  and  even  what  mental  ex¬ 
ercises  all  of  us  should  use  in  the  last  hours 
of  the  evening.  My  deliberate  opinion  is 
that  no  teacher  could  find  a  dull  moment 
reading  this  entire  book;  it  is  solid  nutrition 
attractively  served.” 

Congratulations  and  Cake. — Then  came 
announcement  of  what  may  truthfully  be 
called  a  festive  fact:  it  is  the  Stevedore’s 
birthday.  No  one  has  done  more  for  our 
delight  than  clever  Stevie  who  made  the 
rack  on  which  we  hang  our  hats,  the  many- 
burnered  lamp  which  heats  the  samovar, 
the  clever  contrivances  we  take  to  our  June 
and  September  meetings  out  of  doors.  In 
came  a  generous  cake  of  the  old-fashioned 
kind, — moist,  soft,  snowed  under  by  the 
whitest,  flakiest  cocoanut,  and  bearing 
twenty  lighted  candles,  one  for  each  bright 
bibliologos.  There  were  pearly  peppermints, 
steaming  chocolate,  fizzlety  water,  laughter, 
congratulations,  and  departure. 


Children  are  not  as  we  were. — “Our  children  daily  meet  situations  which  were  unknown 
even  when  we  were  their  age.  They  want  to  know  why  these  things  are  and  what  are  the 
facts  back  of  them.  The  modern  schoolboy  ma}’  still  be  forced  to  do  what  his  parents  did 
in  school,  but  his  education  will  be  got  as  theirs  was,  outside  of  school  hours.  The  formation 
of  character  goes  on  apace  regardless  of  teachers  or  schools.  The  question  is  how  can  school 
work  contribute  most  to  the  making  of  the  good  citizen  ?” 

— James  E.  Russell. 


^ays  the  freshman,  “this  is  2  mutch”  “I  wonder  whether  students  do  not  come  to  us 
with  more  idealism  and  more  serious  purpose  than  we  give  them  credit  for.  But  a  far  larger 
number  lose  their  way  with  us  than  find  it.  Is  that  because  we  herd  them  into  classes  and, 
far  from  teaching  them  to  think,  tell  them  what  other  people  have  thought? — thus  getting 
further  and  further  from  actual  experience.” — 

— President  Max  Mason,  University  of  Chicago. 
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Association,  1201  i6th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington 

M  PH  A  SIZING  Spiritual  Values. — 
Character,  citizenship,  national  unity, 
ideals.  These  are  the  v^ords  which 
best  describe  the  spirit  pervading  the  fifty- 
seventh  annual  conv'ention  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  at  Dallas.  President 
Randall  J.  Condon  is  himself  a  living  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  highest  type  of  Christian  gentle¬ 
man  and  his  program  was  a  reflection  of  his 
own  high  character.  On  the  title  page  of  the 
general  program  appeared  five  quotations 
chosen  to  voice  the  keynote  of  the  week’s  pro¬ 
ceedings.  They  are  well  w’orth  repeating. 
“Character  is  higher  than  Intellect.” — 
Emerson.  “The  Life  of  the  Land  is  perpetu¬ 
ated  by  righteousness.” — Motto  of  Hawaii. 
“The  best  defence  of  free  American  institu¬ 
tions  is  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
themselves.”  “The  ideals  of  the  Nation  must 
be  born  in  the  hearts  of  the  youth  of  today.” 

■ — Sarah  Louise  Arnold.  “After  all,  good 
citizenship  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  in¬ 
formation  as  of  disposition,  not  so  much  of 
the  head  as  of  the  heart,  not  so  much  de¬ 
pendent  upon  knowledge  as  upon  sentiment. 
Those  w^ho  wish  to  do  right  have  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  out  the  right.” — Calvin 
Coolidge.  Beginning  with  the  Vesper  Service 
at  Southern  Methodist  University  and  end¬ 
ing  with  the  never  to  be  forgotten  moment  on 
Thursday  evening  when  the  great  audience 
in  the  Auditorium  joined  with  the  National 
High  School  Orchestra  in  bringing  the  con¬ 
vention  to  a  close  with  the  beautiful  w^ords 
and  music  of  the  closing  hymn,  “Now  the 
Day  is  Over,”  those  things  which  were  fine 
and  lovely  and  inspiring  were  placed  always 
to  the  front.  In  keeping  with  the  general 
tone  of  the  convention  the  exhibits  and  regis¬ 
tration  were  closed  on  Sunday.  In  introduc- 


,  D.  C.,  tells  us  the  news.] 

ing  Rhodes  S.  Baker,  an  attorney  of  Dallas, 
to  give  the  opening  prayer  on  Monday 
morning.  President  Condon  remarked  that 
he  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  w^e  all  ought 
to  pray,  as  well  as  ministers. 

National  High  School  Orchestra. — No  one 
who  was  present  at  the  final  meeting  on 
Thursday  evening  will  ever  lose  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  w'onderful  music  by  the  National 
High  School  Orchestra.  Banked  row  upon 
row',  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  players  from 
thirty-eight  states  with  a  dozen  beautiful 
harps  high  up  at  the  rear  of  the  stage  as  a 
background,  thrilled  the  audience  w'hich 
packed  the  huge  auditorium  to  the  utmost 
limit.  When  conductor  Joseph  E.  Maddy  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  raised  his  baton,  he 
faced  the  finest  players  chosen  from  the  high 
schools  of  all  America.  Just  to  have  brought 
them  together  was  a  real  achievement. 
Choosing  an  illustration  at  random,  the  ten 
trombone  players  came  from  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  states:  Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  Mis¬ 
souri,  New  Me.xico,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
California,  Indiana,  Texas,  Utah. 

The  orchestra  players  arrived  in  Dallas, 
Saturday  morning,  and  through  the  remark¬ 
able  w'ork  of  Conductor  Maddy  and  his 
splendid  group  of  assistants,  they  were 
welded  quickly  into  a  magnificent  musical 
organization.  All  of  the  music  selected  was 
of  the  highest  type.  Perhaps  the  numbers 
W'hich  appealed  most  strongly  to  t!ie  audi¬ 
ences  w'ere  “The  Lost  Chord”  by  Sullivan, 
rendered  at  the  close  of  the  Sunday  Vesper 
Service,  and  Handel’s  “Largo,”  from  “Xer¬ 
xes”  in  the  Thursday  evening  concert.  The 
latter  has  survived  a  century  and  a  half, 
chiefly  as  an  instrumental  piece,  and  this 
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because  of  its  deeply  religious  mood  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  stately  rhythm  and  harmo¬ 
nies.  Its  wonderful  strains  will  long  ring  in  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  those  who  heard  it, 
symbolizing  as  it  did  the  mood  of  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Fine  Singing  by  Dallas  Pupils. — Not  all 
of  the  musical  honors  went  to  the  National 
High  School  Orchestra,  splendid  as  it  was. 
The  choruses  from  the  Dallas  public  schools 
merit  a  full  share  of  recognition.  Eight  hun¬ 
dred  children  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  grades  of  twenty-four  Dallas  schools, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Sudie  L.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Supervisor  of  Music,  furnished  Part  I 
of  the  Thursday  evening  program.  The  can¬ 
tata,  “Rip  Van  Winkle”  with  eight  episodes 
descriptive  of  the  legend  by  Washington 
Irving,  was  presented  with  rare  skill  and 
understanding. 

The  Sudie  Williams  Choral  Club,  composed 
of  Dallas  teachers,  v/as  the  musical  attrac¬ 
tion  Monday  evening.  It  met  with  such  a 
cordial  reception  by  the  audience  that 
President  Condon  asked  the  club  to  remain 
until  the  end  of  the  session  when  several  ad¬ 
ditional  numbers  were  sung.  The  Choral 
Society  of  Southern  Methodist  University 
sang  selections  from  the  “Messiah”  at  the 
Vesper  Service. 

No  convention  in  the  South  is  complete 
without  Negro  spirituals.  On  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  a  chorus  of  six  hundred  voices  from  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  High  School  gave  a 
group  of  the  finest  of  these  melodies.  The 
conductor  of  this  chorus  was  Portia  Wash¬ 
ington  Pittman,  daughter  of  Booker  T. 
Washington. 

The  story  of  the  music  at  the  Dallas  Con¬ 
vention  should  not  be  concluded  without 
mention  of  the  organ  recital  at  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Sunday  evening,  by 
Palmer  Christian,  head  of  the  Organ  De¬ 
partment,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor.  In  spite  of  most  disagreeable  weather 
conditions,  a  large  audience  greeted  Mr. 
Christian  at  McFarlin  Auditorium.  The  re¬ 
cital  was  a  rare  treat  for  the  music  lovers, 
who  had  braved  the  storm  to  attend. 


Historic  IFood. — The  gavel  and  sounding 
board  used  during  the  convention  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  President  Randall  J.  Condon  as  a 
gift  from  the  Manual  Training  Department 
of  the  Dallas  public  schools.  In  his  presen¬ 
tation  address.  Superintendent  Norman  R. 
Crozier  stated  that  the  sounding  board  con¬ 
tained  wood  from  the  first  cabin  built  in 
Dallas  in  which  John  Neeley  Bryan,  the 
first  white  child  born  in  Dallas,  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  1846.  The  gavel  was  made  from  an 
old  oak  tree  under  which  the  Texans  fought 
in  1836  on  the  battlefield  of  San  Jacinto. 
This  tree  was  blown  down  in  the  storm  which 
ravaged  the  coast  of  Texas  in  1915.  Colonel 
Andrew  Jackson  Houston,  son  of  General 
Sam  Houston,  the  hero  of  that  battle, 
gave  the  wood  to  the  public  schools  of 
Dallas. 

In  accepting  the  gavel.  President  Condon 
stated  that  in  1836  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati 
sent  to  the  liberty-loving  people  of  Texas 
two  cannon  to  aid  in  the  war  for  indepen¬ 
dence.  These  cannon,  cast  in  the  foundry  at 
Cincinnati,  were  the  only  pieces  of  ordnance 
that  Houston  had,  and  with  their  aid  the 
little  band  of  seven  hundred  Texans  achieved 
victory,  making  possible  the  free  Republic  of 
Texas,  which  was  later  to  become  a  part  of 
our  great  Republic  of  America. 

A  Bit  of  Applied  Education. — For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  there  was  a  formal  program 
in  recognition  of  the  opening  of  the  exhibits 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  February  26.  Mr. 
Frank  Bruce  of  the  American  School  Board 
fournal,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  presided, 
and  President  Randall  J.  Condon  made  the 
principal  address.  The  Dallas  High  School 
Honor  Band  escorted  the  speakers  to  the 
rostrum  in  the  center  of  the  huge  exhibit  hall 
under  the  historic  flags  from  Lexington, 
Massachusetts.  In  his  address,  President 
Condon  stated  that  in  formally  opening  this 
great  exhibit  he  wished  to  dedicate  it  to  the 
welfare  of  education  in  America  and  pointed 
out  that  manufacturers  and  superintendents 
of  schools  should  be  one  in  the  process  of 
working  together  to  so  prepare  and  use  school 
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materials  and  equipments  as  to  produce 
finer  and  better  citizens  for  America. 

Great  work  and  much  expense  were  in¬ 
volved  in  bringing  together  the  Dallas  ex¬ 
hibit,  but  the  results  fully  justified  the  eflFort. 
The  best  of  every  type  of  material  necessary 
for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  schools  was 
on  display.  Professional  service,  better  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  children,  was  the  motive  which 
controlled  all  exhibit  plans.  Over  two  hun¬ 
dred  leading  firms  were  represented  by  their 
finest  products.  There  were  contributions 
from  schools  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
William  H.  Vogel  of  Cincinnati,  a  master 
executive  and  a  man  of  vision  and  appreci¬ 
ation  of  beauty,  presided  over  the  art  section. 
H.  B.  Wilson  of  Berkeley,  California,  ar¬ 
ranged  the  exhibit  of  schoolroom  interiors. 
M.  G.  Clark  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  assembled 
and  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  lounge,  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  school  architecture.  John  Arundel  of 
Cincinnati,  organized  the  exhibit  of  school 
printing  and  printing  products.  H.  A.  Allan, 
director  of  the  Business  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  had  charge  of 
the  technical  exhibits  and  was  responsible 
for  the  general  layout  and  management. 

Some  Notable  Features. — The  contents  of 
the  official  envelopes  distributed  at  the  time 
of  registration  was  limited  to  a  few  well 
printed  official  documents.  In  addition  to  the 
official  program  and  exhibit  manual,  there 
were  three  samples  of  good  printing  which 
were  embossed,  printed,  and  bound  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Printing  Trades  School,  De¬ 
partment  of  Vocational  Education,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Public  Schools.  These  were  a  collection 
of  hymns,  the  programs  for  the  organ  recital, 
and  the  program  for  the  Vesper  Service.  The 
latter  especially,  in  style  of  type,  choice  of 
stock,  and  workmanship  was  a  fine  example 
of  the  printer’s  art. 

A  souvenir  booklet  for  visitors,  printed  in 
the  Dallas  High  Schools  Print  Shop,  fur¬ 
nished  objective  evidence  that  the  Cincinnati 
schools  had  no  monopoly  in  the  matter  of 
printing.  In  twenty-four  large  brown-toned 
pages  were  stated  the  outstanding  aims  of 
the  Dallas  public  schools.  In  it  facts  such  as  a 


visitor  wishes  to  know  were  recorded  on  such 
topics  as  administration,  enrolment,  new 
buildings,  health  program,  lunchrooms, 
Teachers’  Choral  Club,  summer  schools, 
platoon  schools,  improvement  in  scholar¬ 
ship,  athletics.  Junior  Safety  Council,  eve¬ 
ning  schools,  military  training,  print  shop, 
thrift  program,  and  student  counseling. 

Thousands  of  bunches  of  violets  were 
pinned  on  the  coats  of  visitors  by  the  Hos¬ 
pitality  Committee  as  a  visible  token  of 
Southern  hospitality.  To  the  children  of  the 
Dallas  schools  was  delegated  the  task  of 
gathering  the  violets,  and  it  was  reported 
that  the  fields  about  Dallas,  even  as  far  as 
Fort  Worth,  had  been  covered  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  search  of  the  little  flowers.  At  the 
Administration  Building,  dainty  refresh¬ 
ments  were  served  to  visitors  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hospitality  Committee. 

The  wives  of  members  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  attending  the  convention 
were  entertained  at  the  Dallas  Country 
Club,  Wednesday  afternoon.  Ices  moulded 
in  the  shape  of  cotton  bales,  oil  wells,  and 
other  figures  of  Texas  products  were  served 
from  a  large  tea  table,  centered  with  a  Texas 
star,  formed  of  red  carnations.  At  each  point 
in  the  star  was  a  small  silk  Texas  flag  with 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  center. 

The  proceedings  were  enlivened  as  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  its 
report  Thursday  afternoon  when  a  single 
member,  George  W.  Wannamaker,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  at  St.  Matthews,  South 
Carolina,  voiced  his  objections  to  the  new 
Education  Bill  establishing  a  Department  of 
Education  in  the  President’s  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Wannamaker’s  vigorous  speech  failed  to  en¬ 
list  any  supporters,  and  his  was  the  lone 
vote  against  the  resolution. 

Ten  special  trains  carrying  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  extra  coaches  left  Dallas 
Thursday  night  after  the  concert  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  High  School  Orchestra.  The  bulk  of 
the  traffic  was  routed  through  St.  Louis  or 
Kansas  City,  but  there  were  many  who  were 
attracted  to  San  Antonio,  Houston,  and 
New  Orleans.  The  last  special  train  left 
Dallas,  Friday  morning,  bearing  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  National  High  School  Orchestra 
and  their  friends. 

Honor  for  a  Veteran. — The  dean  of  Amer¬ 
ican  educators  is  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  His  sunny  smile,  encouraging  words,  and 
brilliant  oratory  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  our  educational  gatherings  for 
more  than  one  generation.  Quick  to  sense  a 
difficulty,  ready  with  assistance  for  its  solu¬ 
tion,  his  counsel  and  advice  have  been 
eagerly  sought  by  those  in  every  type  of 
school  activity.  As  evidence  of  the  love  and 
esteem  in  which  Dr.  Winship  is  held,  there 
was  printed  on  the  Tuesday  morning  pro¬ 
gram  a  line,  “An  Appreciation  of  Doctor 
Winship.”  The  appreciation  was  in  the  form 
of  a  diamond-studded  watch  chain  and  fob; 
the  chain  made  up  of  forty-eight  links,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  forty-eight  states  of  the 
Union.  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  Kentucky,  with  well  chosen  words, 
made  the  presentation  speech. 

I nvitations  for  ig28. — As  usual  there  was  a 
good  representation  of  convention  managers 
from  the  larger  cities,  keeping  a  line  on  their 
prospects  for  securing  the  next  convention. 
Some  cities  had  several  persons  in  their  dele¬ 
gations.  The  requirements  for  the  winter 
meeting  are  not  easy  to  meet.  In  many  cases 
the  facilities  offered  are  manifestly  inade¬ 
quate.  The  actual  registration  at  Dallas  was 
about  10,000  persons.  Many  others  such  as 
wives  of  members,  parents  and  chaperones  of 
orchestra  members,  and  people  interested  in 
activities  which  affect  the  schools  or  the  con¬ 
vention,  do  not  register.  Not  a  few  members 
of  the  National  Education  Association  ne¬ 
glected  to  visit  the  registration  desk. 

About  six  thousand  hotel  sleeping  rooms 
are  necessary  to  comfortably  house  those 
who  attend.  The  principal  meeting  hall 
should  have  a  seating  capacity  for  at  least 
seven  thousand  persons.  At  Dallas,  although 


ninety  thousand  square  feet  of  exhibit  space 
was  available,  some  late  applicants  could 
not  be  accommodated.  No  other  city  in  the 
country  offers  such  ample  exhibit  facilities. 
Probably  forty  thousand  square  feet  is  the 
minimum  space  in  which  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
hibit  can  be  erected.  The  following  cities 
extended  invitations  either  for  1928  or  for 
following  years:  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey; 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Denver,  Colorado;  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan;  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
Memphis,  Tennessee;  Montreal,  Canada; 
New  York  City;  Omaha,  Nebraska;  On¬ 
tario,  Canada;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
Rochester,  New  York;  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  San  Francisco,  California;  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Officers  for  ig2j. — J.  M.  Gwlnn,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  San  Francisco,  California, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  at  the  Dallas  Convention. 
Randall  J.  Condon,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  retiring  president,  auto¬ 
matically  becomes  first  vice-president.  Frank 
D.  Boynton,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  was  elected  second  vice- 
president.  Members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  are  M.  G.  Clark,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Norman  R.  Cro- 
zier,  superintendent  of  schools,  Dallas, 
Texas;  E.  E.  Lewis,  professor  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio;  and  Frank  M.  Underwood,  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Mr.  Underwood,  the  new  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  was  elected  at 
Dallas  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

The  New  President. — A  verblgraph  of 
Joseph  Marr  Gwinn,  will  be  found  among 
the  editorials  of  this  number  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review.  His  portrait  brightens  a 
front  page. 


There  is  no  crisis  excepting  such  a  one  as  may  be  gotten  up  at  any  time  by  turbulent  men 
aided  by  designing  politicians.  My  advice  to  them  under  such  circumstances  is  to  keep  cool. 

— A.  Lincoln,  Speech,  February  15,  1861. 


A  REVIEW  OF  EUROPEAN  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS 


Most  of  our  foreign  review  is  pure 
purloining  from  the  bountiful  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Education  and  School  World 
which  Mr.  William  Rice  publishes  on  the 
first  of  every  month  at  three  Ludgate  Broad¬ 
way  E.  C.  4,  London,  England,  at  eight 
shillings  the  year.  Its  monthly  fifty-six 
full  pages,  with  every  now  and  then  a  gener¬ 
ous  supplement,  lead  off  with  timely  studies 
of  world  movements  in  education,  primary, 
secondary,  and  collegiate,  complete  essays 
by  careful  writers.  There  follow  controversial 
letters  of  vigorous  dialectic,  personal  para¬ 
graphs,  and  school  news  from  the  world  at 
large,  extended  reports  on  the  papers  and 
discussions  of  teachers’  conventions,  book 
reviews,  conveniently  classified,  and  a  re¬ 
markable  series  of  continuing  prize  competi¬ 
tions  for  turning  into  English  verse  de¬ 
signated  poems  from  other  languages.  The 
Journal  is  a  monthly  delight  and  refresh¬ 
ment,  no  less.  Addition  of  it  to  your  profes¬ 
sional  list  means  an  expansion  of  view  and  a 
broadening  of  service. 

The  Schools  and  the  League  of  Nations 
Union. — “The  object  of  this  article  is  not  to 
explain  the  League  of  Nations  Union — still 
less  the  League  of  Nations.  The  latter  is 
here  taken  for  granted  as  a  great  interna¬ 
tional  organization,  brought  into  existence 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  working  for 
peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  among  men. 
The  former  is  also  taken  for  granted  as  an 
agency  for  educating  the  public  in  the 
principles  of  the  League,  and  for  keeping  the 
public  informed  about  what  the  League  has 
done  and  is  trying  to  do.  One  may  be  a 
whole-hearted  believer,  or  a  lukewarm  be¬ 
liever,  or  an  unbeliever,  in  the  League,  but  in 
any  case  one  is  bound  to  admit  the  right  of 
the  Union  to  carry  on  its  educational  work 
by  every  legitimate  means. 

“There  appears  to  be  some  difference  of 


opinion,  however,  as  to  whether  junior 
branches  of  the  Union,  formed  chiefly,  of 
course,  in  secondary  schools,  can  fairly  be 
counted  among  those  legitimate  means.  It 
appears  that  some  two  hundred  such 
branches  are  in  existence,  and  though  that 
is  a  small  number  compared  with  the  number 
of  schools,  it  is  large  enough  to  encourage  the 
Union  in  its  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
teachers  take  the  view  that  the  school  is  not 
a  proper  sphere  for  the  Union’s  activities.  To 
some  extent,  perhaps  to  a  great  extent,  this 
attitude  is  due  to  a  natural  conservatism 
and  to  a  reluctance  to  add  to  the  many  in¬ 
terests  which  already  distract  the  pupil  from 
his  main  business.  Such  motives,  which  are 
manifestly  entitled  to  respect,  may  influence 
many  teachers  who  count  themselves  whole¬ 
hearted  believers  in  the  League. 

“There  is  another  motive  of  which  one 
sometimes  hears  which  is  surely  not  en¬ 
titled  to  much  respect.  It  is  that  the  League 
stands  for  ideals,  whereas  we  live  in  a  hard 
matter-of-fact  workaday  world.  Some  years 
ago,  before  there  was  a  League  of  Nations, 
the  writer  of  these  lines,  having  addressed 
an  audience  of  brother  (and  sister)  teachers, 
was  strongly  criticized  for  advocating  ‘mere 
ideals.’  Needless  to  say,  it  was  a  brother  (not 
a  sister)  teacher  who  launched  the  attack. 
One  would  have  thought,  judging  from  the 
terms  he  employed,  that  the  advocacy  of  an 
ideal  counted  among  the  deadly  sins.  But 
what  are  we  teachers  for,  if  not  to  adumbrate 
ideals,  and  to  help  young  people  to  live  up  to 
them?  Of  course,  your  political  idealist, 
like  your  political  realist,  may  make  a  mess 
of  things,  if  he  be  sufficiently  weak-minded. 
But  men  of  the  stamp  of  Viscount  Cecil  and 
Prof.  Gilbert  Murray,  though,  as  idealists, 
they  hold  their  heads  high,  yet  also  have  a 
way  of  keeping  their  feet  firm  on  solid  earth, 
and  through  them  and  their  like  the  League 
of  Nations  has  got  some  things  done.  The 
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mention  of  such  names  releases  one  from 
further  obligation  to  contend  that  an  idealist 
of  the  first  water  may  yet  not  even  be  a 
‘faddist,’  much  less  a  dangerous  lunatic. 

“A  further  objection  to  junior  branches  of 
the  Union  claims  far  more  respect.  It  is  that 
politics  in  every  shape  and  form  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  school.  As  thus  stated,  and 
as  commonly  understood,  that  formula 
would  command  the  assent  of  most  people. 
But  the  head  of  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
two  hundred  schools  would  probably  ask 
that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
politics  in  a  high  and  in  a  vulgar  sense.  The 
ordinary  political  game  of  the  newspapers 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  they  would 
agree,  is  sometimes  nauseating  enough  to  an 
adult,  and  is  certainly  not  food  for  babes. 
Fear  of  politics  in  that  sense  has  caused  not 
only  teachers,  but  also  many  clergymen  and 
ministers,  to  stand  aloof,  for  a  time  at  least, 
from  the  League  of  Nations  Union.  But  the 
two  distinguished  persons  named  above, 
and  many  others  belonging  to  very  different 
parties,  are,  it  may  be  suggested,  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  we  are  here  dealing  with 
politics  in  a  high  sense,  poliilcs  that  stand 
above  party,  and,  so  far  as  any  one  can 
possibly  see,  are  likely  to  remain  there.  And 
politics  in  that  sense,  our  two  hundred  head¬ 
teachers  would  probably  declare,  are  as  much 
entitled  to  recognition  in  the  school  as 
morals,  and  what  the  Americans  call  civics. 

“Perhaps  some  of  the  political  misgivings 
of  teachers  would  be  allayed  if  all  our  Local 
Education  Authorities  took  up  the  definite 
attitude  of  the  Northamptonshire  Education 
Committee.  That  Committee,  whilst  wisely 
leaving  the  head  teacher  of  a  school  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  a  junior  branch  of  the 
Union  should  be  formed,  leaves  him  in  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  Committee’s 
friendliness.  But,  apart  from  the  actual 
formation  of  local  branches,  there  remains 
the  question  of  adopting  measures  to  secure 
that  the  pupil  in  the  secondary  school,  and 
the  older  pupil  in  the  elementary  school, 
shall  at  least  have  the  opportunity  of  know¬ 
ing  something  about  the  League.  Here  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  Executive 


Committee  of  the  Association  of  Education 
Committees  has  exhorted  all  Local  Authori¬ 
ties  to  come  into  line  on  this  subject,  and 
the  Board  of  Education  has  promised,  at  the 
next  revision  of  the  Suggestions  to  Teachers 
in  Elementary  Schools,  to  note  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  bringing  the  facts  of  the  existence  and 
work  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union  to  the 
knowledge  of  pupils  in  the  schools. 

“Whether  a  junior  branch  of  the  Union 
be  formed  in  a  school,  or  whether  the  school 
confines  itself  to  instruction  similar  to  ordin¬ 
ary  instruction  in  history — whether,  that  is 
to  say,  the  propagandist  spirit  is  in  evidence 
or  not — we  come  round,  as  we  always  do  in 
discussing  educational  problems,  to  one 
thing.  It  is  the  teacher  that  matters.  Simple- 
minded  folk  are  apt  to  suppose,  for  example, 
that  a  syllabus  of  religious  instruction  settles 
the  question  of  religious  teaching,  whereas 
what  every  teacher  knows  is  that  the  same 
syllabus  may  result  in  religious  or  non- 
religious  or  even  irreligious  influence,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  handled.  The  personality  of  the 
teacher  is  the  determining  factor.  And  so 
with  this  question  of  che  League  of  Nations 
Union.  The  utmost  that  '»uthorlty  can  do  is 
to  give  the  teacher  his  opportunity.  What 
use  he  makes  of  the  opportunity  is  his 
responsibility.” — T.  Raymont,  M.  A. 

Afraid  of  Political  Propaganda. — “A  seri¬ 
ous  view  is  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  on  political  propaganda 
in  schools.  In  his  opening  address  to  the 
North  of  England  Conference,  he  gave  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  attempts  to  poison  the  minds 
of  children  with  Communist  theories.  The 
view  is  undoubtedly  held,  as  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Labor  Conference  at  Margate 
show,  that  our  schools  can  be  properly  con¬ 
scripted  in  the  propaganda  which  aims  at 
abolishing  the  present,  and  creating  a  new, 
order  of  society.  Mr.  A.  P.  Herbert,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  The  Times,  suggests  that  the 
attempt  to  use  the  State  schools  to  impart  a 
‘proletarian  outlook’  instead  of  ‘bourgeois 
psychology’  should  be  killed  by  ridicule.  The 
terminology  is  certainly  formidable,  and  may 
induce  the  children,  as  Mr.  Herbert  suggests. 
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to  ‘cackle  with  weary  laughter/  Teachers  Ireland  is  Short  of  Teachers. — “In  Ireland, 
generally  will  agree  that  the  minds  of  chil-  both  North  and  South,  there  is  a  complaint 
dren  ought  not  to  be  worried  with  political  as  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  competent 
theories  which  they  cannot  understand.”  teachers.  In  a  previous  note  we  have  referred 

to  the  want  of  them  in  Protestant  primary 
Curbing  Teachers*  Rights. — “The  question  schools  which  have  in  some  cases  been  staffed 
of  the  political  rights  of  the  teacher  raises  a  with  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  but  the 
different  issue.  The  Times  in  a  somewhat  complaint  is  general  as  to  primary,  second- 
pompous  leading  article  states  that  the  ary,  and  technical  instruction.  Viscount 
teacher’s  ‘rights  as  a  citizen,  or,  rather,  his  Charlemont,  Minister  of  Education  in 
exercise  of  those  rights,  is  limited  by  his  Northern  Ireland,  has  deplored  during  the 
position,  as  are  the  civic  rights  of  the  Judges  past  month  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtain- 
of  the  High  Court.’  This  is  extraordinary  ing  native  qualified  men  teachers  for 
doctrine.  The  teaching  profession — not  yet  secondary  schools,  which  were  in  conse- 
a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service — will  refuse  quence  hampered  in  their  working, 
to  accept  any  such  interpretation  of  its  “A  common  criticism  of  witnesses  before 
political  statuSy  for  if  the  members  of  a  great  the  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  in 
profession,  eminently  qualified  by  education  Dublin  concerns  the  difficulty  of  securing 
and  experience  to  form  sound  political  views,  suitable  teachers  which  in  some  places  was 
are  to  be  refused  civic  rights,  by  whom,  it  impossible.  In  the  Free  State  secondary 
may  be  asked,  is  the  country  to  be  governed?  schools,  similar  complaints  are  often  heard. 
In  what  way  does  The  Times  suggest  that  and  it  is  often  stated  that  the  Government  is 
the  exercise  of  teacher’s  civic  rights  should  be  fixing  too  high  a  standard  for  registration 
limited?  Are  his  political  views  to  remal  1  an  which  is  essential  for  recognition.  As  reglstra- 
invlolate  secret?  If  so,  it  would  be  well  to  tion  is  not  compulsory  in  the  British  Isles 
begin  by  abolishing  the  open  method  of  elec-  except  in  southern  Ireland,  where  the  salaries 
tion  in  university  constituencies.  There  are,  are  lower  than  elsewhere,  and  the  Free  State 
of  course,  degrees  of  partisanship.  We  do  Government  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  introduce 
not  think  any  general  indictment  can  be  a  pension  scheme  for  secondary  school 
brought  against  teachers  of  extreme  parti-  teachers,  this  affords  a  feasible  explanation 
sanshlp,  either  to  the  right  or  the  left.  Lord  of  the  lack  of  candidates.  The  problem,  how- 
Eustace  Percy  adopts  a  more  reasonable  ever,  is  a  serious  one,  as  the  standard  of 
view  on  this  question.  Let  the  teacher,  he  education  depends  above  all  on  the  charac- 
says,  take  an  active  part  in  politics — an  ter  and  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  These 
activity  forbidden  to  High  Court  judges —  should  be  the  first  considerations,  and  no 
‘so  long  as  his  action  is  such  as  will  dignify  hard  and  fast  rigid  rules  should  be  laid  down 
the  conception  of  party  government  and  which  are  likely  to  deter  the  best  men  and 
party  membership  in  the  eyes  of  his  pupils.’  women  from  taking  up  the  teaching  profes- 
Local  politicians  could  in  no  way  more  sion.  The  Free  State  and  the  North  of  Ire- 
surely  ruin  a  teacher’s  influence,  he  adds,  land  suffer  from  financial  difficulties,  but  to 
than  by  encouraging  him  to  appear  as  a  the  credit  of  the  North  it  can  be  said  that 
partisan  lecturer  at  local  meetings,  or  in-  this  has  not  prevented  it  from  maintaining  a 
volve  himself  feverishly  in  the  personal  con-  standard  of  emoluments  comparable  with 
troversies  and  antagonisms  of  a  heated  Great  Britain,  while  the  Free  State  seems  to 
election.”  have  abandoned  the  attempt.” 

The  others  may  be  out  of  step. — “If  I  do  not  keep  step  with  my  companion  it  is  because 
I  hear  a  different  drummer.  Let  a  man  step  to  the  music  he  hears,  however  measured  or 
however  far  away.”  — Henry  D.  Thoreau. 


ON  MAKING  STUDENTS  WORK 

W.  W.  Sleator 


[What  I  particularly  admire  in  this  plain  talk  is  acceptance  of  responsibility  as  a  teacher.  After 
50  years  of  observing  the  futility  of  negative  notes  from  teacher  to  parent,  after  40  years  of  hearing 
various  untested  assertions  about  the  unpreparedness  of  children  entering  high  school,  I  am  refreshed 
by  the  simple,  definite,  and  positive  statement  of  a  teacher’s  own  researches  in  the  field  of  “laziness: 
its  cause  and  cure.”  Mr.  Sleator  works  in  the  department  of  physics,  University  of  Michigan.] 


Not  long  ago,  in  one  of  our  teachers* 
meetings,  a  colleague  of  mine  re¬ 
marked  that  he  wished  anyone  who 
knew  how  to  make  students  work  would  ex¬ 
plain  to  him  how  to  do  it.  The  remark  w’as 
made  with  a  humorous  hopelessness,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  give  him  precisely 
what  he  wanted,  and  that  his  hopelessness 
was  out  of  place.  This  paper  presents  the 
explanation. 

It  might  seem  proper  to  prove  at  first 
that  work  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  stu¬ 
dents,  because  present  theory  and  present 
practice  do  not  emphasize  it.  It  might  be 
well  to  show  at  the  outset  the  relation  of 
work  to  learning,  or  to  the  recognized  ideals 
of  enjoyment  and  growth.  Work  is  not  an 
end  in  itself — perhaps  an  evil,  perhaps  even 
unnecessary.  But  I  am  determined  to  set 
forth  first  a  method  by  which  a  teacher  can 
make  his  students  work,  make  them  work 
cheerfully  and  hopefully.  When  my  exposi¬ 
tion  is  complete  I  shall  proceed  to  argument, 
in  order  to  justify  the  employment  of  the 
method,  but  that  argument  will  be  more 
effective  after  the  description  than  before. 

The  situation  to  be  discussed  is  a  common 
one  in  physics  classes — physics  is  the  subject 
I  teach — where  we  have  students  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  medicine,  dentistry,  chemistry,  many 
of  whom  elect  physics  as  a  required  subject, 
to  be  passed  and  “got  by,”  if  possible.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  a  number  that  elect  the  sub¬ 
ject  voluntarily,  but  they  are  a  minority. 
And  even  if  such  students  made  up  the  whole 
group  I  could  not  be  sure  of  a  better  way 
for  them.  In  other  subjects,  the  sciences 
particularly,  and  mathematics,  the  situation 


is  similar,  and  there  must  be  students  pre¬ 
paring  for  law  courses  who  present  the  same 
problem  to  teachers  of  history.  In  high- 
school  classes  it  is  patently  impossible  to 
leave  the  responsibility  to  the  boys  and  girls 
themselves.  They  will  not  carry  it.  They  will 
not  work  from  day  to  day  under  the  com¬ 
pulsion  of  the  ideal  of  an  education.  Some¬ 
thing  more  immediate  is  necessary — not  a 
military  system  indeed,  but  a  regular  and 
consistent  method. 

You  have  a  text-book.  If  you  did  not  write 
it  yourself  it  will  be  inadequate  in  certain 
sections  and  redundant  in  others.  But  by 
omissions  and  additions — by  outlines  if 
you  have  no  single  book — you  are  able  to 
give  the  students  the  material  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  course.  Even  to  college  students 
you  will  teach  twice  as  much — get  it 
“  across”  as  they  say — with  a  book  as  by  de¬ 
pending  on  lectures.  You  will  be  happy  if  a 
boy  knows  more  than  you  require,  but  one 
who  masters  what  you  call  a  minimum 
amount  of  material,  and  can  pass  your 
examination,  satisfies  your  demands. 

Now  not  every  meeting  of  your  class  need 
be  a  recitation.  But,  for  every  recitation  you 
do  have,  a  definite  lesson  is  assigned  from  the 
text  or  its  supplement — from  printed  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  students’  hands.  The  first  les¬ 
sons  must  be  short  and  easy,  and  all  con¬ 
ceivable  difficulties  must  be  removed  before 
the  class  assembles  for  the  recitation.  For 
there  must  be  absolutely  no  reason  why  a 
student  who  tries  to  get  the  lesson  should  fail. 
This  is  most  important.  The  first  lesson  as¬ 
signed  to  an  algebra  class  might  contain 
eight  examples  in  addition  or  numerical 
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value — it  should  not  include  problems  re¬ 
quiring  formulation.  A  geometry  class  might 
consider  at  its  first  meeting  the  field  of 
geometry,  the  proof  of  a  simple  proposition, 
or  the  meaning  of  common  terms,  but  the 
first  work  assigned  should  be  definitions  or  a 
demonstrated  proposition,  not  very  much, 
and  something  which  the  boys  and  girls 
can  certainly  get  if  they  try.  Then,  when  the 
recitation  does  come,  a  boy  will  recite  ex¬ 
plicitly,  completely  and  independently  on 
any  part  of  the  lesson.  He  will  work  the 
example  on  the  board  without  his  book,  or 
he  will  state  the  definitions  or  demonstrate 
the  proposition  from  a  figure  on  the  board. 
He  will,  that  is,  in  order  to  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  recitation. 

If  an  individual  fails,  the  teacher  must  not 
help  him  along.  To  do  so,  especially  at  first, 
is  absolutely  fatal.  The  teacher  must  not 
ask,  in  this  recitation,  leading  questions,  nor 
give  the  boy  a  chance  at  another  part  of  the 
lesson.  Having  been  called  upon  for  some¬ 
thing  definitely  assigned,  and  being  unable 
to  give  it,  it  must  be  made  clear  to  the  student 
himself,  and  to  all  the  rest,  that  he  has  failed. 
He  must  not  stumble  around  and  manage  to 
save  his  face,  or  to  “muddle  through.”  He 
must  sit  down.  The  teacher  calls  on  some  one 
else. 

If  the  lesson  is  easy,  and  has  been  de¬ 
finitely  assigned  with  proper  preliminary 
explanation  and  instruction,  there  will  be 
some  in  any  ordinary  class  who  can  recite 
decently.  It  must  be  made  plain  to  every 
one  that  they  have  succeeded.  However,  a 
student  who  has  failed  should  not  be 
publicly  scolded,  “bawled  out,”  or  “pan¬ 
ned.”  It  is  enough  that  his  failure  is  appar¬ 
ent.  Scolding,  getting  angry,  spoils  the  spirit 
of  the  performance,  is  very  hard  for  the 
teacher,  and  makes  the  class  think  that  the 
requirements  of  the  course  arise  in  the 
teacher  instead  of  in  the  subject. 

If  the  course  begins  and  continues 
regularly  in  this  way  the  class  will  before 
long  get  into  the  habit  of  getting  the  work. 
A  boy  for  whom  it  is  impossible  should  be 
removed.  You  cannot  and  should  not  make 
them  into  reading  and  talking  machines. 


But  they  can  get  the  habit  of  getting  their 
lessons.  Then  you  may  trust  them  to  get 
harder  ones.  One  makes  mistakes  sometimes, 
and  assigns  something  which  turns  out 
really  too  difficult.  Avoid  such  a  thing,  es¬ 
pecially  at  first.  But  really  hard  problems 
may  be  assigned,  along  with  common  ma¬ 
terial,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
present  opportunity  for  volunteers.  The 
first  days,  as  I  have  said,  are  all-important. 
In  no  kind  of  work  is  the  handicap  of  a  bad 
start  so  serious  as  in  teaching. 

I  once  taught  a  small  algebra  class  which 
I  used  to  send  to  the  board,  and  then  I  used 
to  go  from  one  to  another,  point  out  mis¬ 
takes,  and  generally  coach  them  along.  It 
was  soon  the  public  report  that  there  was  no 
need  of  getting  their  lessons,  because  I  would 
help  them  any  way.  Moreover,  if  I  boosted 
them  over  difficulties  I  had  no  way  of  telling 
what  and  how  great  their  own  actual  difficul¬ 
ties  were.  I  could  help  them  through  a  hard 
problem  as  easily  as  through  an  easy  one.  I 
have  come  into  a  physics  class  and  begun 
the  recitation  by  asking  a  question  which  re¬ 
quired  an  unfamiliar  application  of  principles 
given  in  the  lesson.  I  have  taken  up,  and  I 
have  known  others  to  take  up,  a  good  part 
of  the  period  working  out  such  a  question. 
The  class  gets  the  idea  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  answer  any  way,  “so  what’s  the 
use  of  studying?” 

If  there  is  to  be  a  recitation,  it  should  be 
an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  show  that 
he  has  done  his  work.  More  or  less  drill 
is  appropriate  in  any  subject,  even  if  it  is 
begun  in  college.  A  teacher  will  not  help  a 
student  with  a  task  previously  assigned.  He 
has  a  right  to  know,  when  he  has  recited, 
whether  or  not  he  has  succeeded.  He  should 
not  be  scolded.  In  asking  questions  the 
teacher  should  address  the  whole  class.  After 
the  question  he  should  pause,  then  name  a 
student  to  answer.  In  this  way  he  teaches 
everyone.  I  have  seen  a  teacher  get  a  boy 
on  his  feet,  take  his  peculiar  case  in  hand, 
and  spend  half  the  hour  getting  into  his 
head  an  idea  which  he  should  have  gotten 
by  himself,  while  the  rest  of  the  class  looked 
out  of  the  windows,  shifted  restlessly,  and 
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were  bored.  This  is  a  crime.  One  does  not 
spend  a  disproportionate  amount  of  precious 
time  on  one  student,  particularly  not  on  a 
poor  student.  Most  teachers  do  too  much  of 
the  talking. 

It  is  common  practice  for  clever  boys  to 
divert  the  teacher  from  his  lesson  by  ques¬ 
tions.  One  may  answer  such  a  question 
briefly,  but  one  must  not  be  diverted,  even 
if  the  diversion  permits  him  to  mount  a 
hobby.  Even  a  good  question  may  be  de¬ 
clined  if  its  purpose  is  obstruction,  and  the 
questioner  may  be  answered  after  class. 

There  are  one  or  two  simple  reasons  why 
this  way  of  handling  classes  is  not  common. 
One  is  that  a  teacher  must  know,  not  only 
his  subject,  but  what  is  written  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  book  in  this  particular  assignment. 
A  teacher  will  glance  at  the  book,  see  that 
the  physics  lesson  is  about  the  real  images 
formed  by  lenses,  and  go  in  to  class  confident 
that  he  knows  as  much  as  the  author  about 
real  images,  or  any  way  as  much  as  he  needs 
to  know.  He  is  unprepared  if  he  does  not 
know  just  what  the  boys  in  his  class  can 
reasonably  get  out  of  these  particular  para¬ 
graphs,  just  what  order  it  is  in,  and  just 
what  has  led  up  to  it.  Preparation  of  this 
kind  means  some  work,  and  the  necessity 
for  it  is  part  of  the  reason  why  a  man  who 
has  to  study  his  lessons  may  really  teach 
more  than  an  excellently  prepared  man  who 
really  knows  the  subject.  This  anomalous 
difference  is  real,  and  not  uncommon.  An¬ 
other  reason  is  this.  Some  teachers  protest 
against  what  they  call  police  duty.  They 
desire  to  minister  to  curiosity  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  not  to  be  the  dull  dispensers  of  praise 
and  blame,  alike  misprized.  To  conduct  such 
formal  recitations  as  I  have  described  does 
not  seem  to  them  to  be  teaching  anything. 
This  objection,  which  I  know  to  be  actual, 
indicates  that  I  must  make  clear  the  rela¬ 
tion,  if  there  is  one,  between  working  and 
learning. 

In  the  first  place,  when  he  recites  a  boy  is 
actually  living.  He  is  making  some  kind  of 
effort  to  express  an  idea.  It  isn’t  his  own 
idea,  of  course,  but  his  own  ideas  are  really 
few,  and  probably  unimportant.  The  great 


ideas  of  science  are  better  worth  expressing 
than  any  of  his  own.  Also,  if  he  can  express 
them  well,  they  become  his  own.  Moreover, 
by  hearing  somewhat  formal  recitation  a 
teacher  can  better  judge  wherein  the  boys’ 
conception  is  wrong  or  inadequate  than  by 
lecturing  or  listening  to  questions  the  boy 
propounds.  Besides,  to  put  into  effective 
words  anything  one  has  learned  is  a  useful 
exercise.  Ready  and  accurate  expression  is  in 
demand  in  the  working  world.  The  most 
striking  and  it  seems  to  me  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  reason  for  formal  recitations  is,  however, 
somewhat  as  follows: 

We  do  not  care  particularly  to  make  stu¬ 
dents  work.  We  do  not  want  even  to  make 
them  memorize  things.  We  want  them  to 
understand,  to  appreciate  and  to  remember. 
We  say  that  we  are  trying  to  make  them 
think,  or  to  learn  to  think.  But  we  have  no 
specific  method  for  producing  these  desirable 
results.  The  teacher’s  inability  in  these 
respects  has  become  proverbial.  We  present 
an  idea — the  idea  for  example  of  Joule’s 
determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat.  A  student  fails  to  understand  it. 
We  can  make  no  just  complaint.  Perhaps, 
who  knows?,  he  couldn’t  understand  it.  We 
present  a  problem  and  expect  him  to  think 
it  out.  He  gets  nowhere.  But  we  have  no 
right  to  upbraid  him.  Perhaps  he  can’t  think 
straight;  few  people  can.  In  short,  we  have 
no  means  of  requiring  and  securing  under¬ 
standing.  It  is  too  noble  for  our  base 
methods,  too  elusive,  at  any  rate.  But  we 
can  require  a  student  to  recite,  and  we  can 
judge  adequately  how  well  he  does  it.  Now 
it  is  obviously  and  for  every  one  much  easier 
to  remember  and  reproduce  material  which 
is  understood  than  material  which  is  literally 
memorized.  Therefore  the  requirement  of  re- 
citingy  laid  by  us  upon  the  hoy,  is  trafisformed 
by  him  into  a  requirement  of  understanding, 
laid  by  him  upon  himself.  The  constraint 
which  he  puts  upon  his  understanding  in 
getting  his  work  most  easily  is  more  definite, 
more  immediate  and  more  availing  than 
anything  we  can  actually  apply.  We  cannot 
persuade  or  cajole  a  boy  into  grasping  ideas. 
Let  us  not  try.  Let  us  hold  definite  and 
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formal  recitations,  consistently,  pleasantly, 
and  firmly,  with  work  well  laid  out  before 
hand,  and  we  will  give  our  students  every 
incentive  to  force  their  own  intelligence  to 
its  limit. 

The  sentence  I  have  italicized  is  the  real 
answer  to  the  objection  to  what  some  people 
are  pleased  to  call  police  duty.  But  I  may 
add  that  such  an  objection  is  as  likely  to 
arise  from  laziness,  and  from  unwillingness 
on  the  teacher’s  part  to  get  individual  les¬ 
sons,  as  from  profound  knowledge  of  psy¬ 
chology.  There  is,  however,  another  phase  of 
the  same  complaint  which  I  may  treat  as 
follows:  it  is  common  among  teachers  to  de¬ 
precate  the  practice  of  memorizing,  or  learn¬ 
ing  by  heart. 

Coleridge  said  of  one  of  his  teachers,  that 
he  had  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  of  the 
human  mind  he  knew  this,  that  it  had  a 
faculty  called  memory  which  could  be 
reached  through  the  muscular  integument 
by  the  application  of  birchen  rods.  We  have 
gone  a  long  way  from  the  principles  of  this 
excellent  man.  But  we  may  as  well  admit, 
and  proceed  upon  the  admission,  that  there 
is  no  substitute  for  the  memory,  and  that  the 
field  of  science  offers  as  proper  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  its  use  as  do  the  classics.  If  we  ask  a 
boy  to  learn  something  he  will  try  naturally 
to  understand  it.  If  there  is  “no  understand 
to  it,”  if  it  is  the  definition  of  the  ohm  for 
example,  or  of  the  watt,  then  all  the  best 
man  in  the  world  can  do  is  to  learn  it.  One 
of  the  men  who  recently  left  the  mathematics 
department  here  did  so  to  my  sincere  regret, 
not  because  he  could  tell  me  that  what  I 
wanted  to  know  could  perhaps  be  found  in 
such  and  such  a  journal  for  such  and  such  a 
year — or  if  not  see  the  general  index — but 
because  he  could  answer  my  question  him¬ 
self,  right  away.  And  his  answer  depended 
upon  memory  as  much  as  upon  reason.  The 
idea  that  it  is  as  well  to  know  where  to  find  a 
thing  as  to  know  it  is  pernicious.  It  is  lazy — 
not  reasonable. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  side  to  the 
question  of  memory  which  I  can  illustrate 
with  some  simple  ideas  from  physics.  There 
are  sections  in  all  our  texts  wherein  the 


author  undertakes  to  prove  something.  With 
certain  relations  given  or  taken  for  granted 
— for  example,  that  kinetic  energy  of  a  body 
in  translation  is  ^mv^,  he  sets  out  for  a 
conclusion — for  example  that  the  kinetic 
energy  of  a  body  in  rotation  is  ^  I  co®.  In 
these  sections  the  author  is  ostensibly 
exemplifying  the  process  of  reasoning.  They 
are  assigned  as  lessons  with  the  idea  that 
somehow — evidently  by  example — such  sec¬ 
tions  will  teach  the  student  to  reason,  or  as 
we  say,  to  think.  To  him,  however,  the  sec¬ 
tion  appears  quite  differently.  He  can  see 
why  an  individual  statement  is  true,  and  he 
has  not  the  least  objection  to  believing  it. 
What  he  cannot  see,  and  what  the  demon¬ 
stration  gives  him  no  help  at  all  in  seeing,  is, 
why  that  statement  should  ever  be  made. 
Why,  when  one  begins  the  proof,  should  he 
choose  triangles  a  and  b  to  prove  equal — c 
and  d  are  equal  also.  Even  the  cleverest  boy 
in  our  classes,  when  he  first  studies  the  proof 

that - =  7  -  the  lens  formula  —  de- 

q  p  f 

pends  very  largely  upon  memory.  There  is 
nothing  else  to  give  him  the  sequence  of 
steps.  One  statement  gives  no  clue  to  what 
is  to  come  next.  The  same  situation  exists 
in  the  proofs  of  ordinary  geometry.  No  one 
who  objects  to  my  insistence  upon  memory, 
or  upon  an  appeal  to  memory  as  a  legitimate 
teaching  method,  should  assign  one  of  these 
proofs  to  be  reproduced.  It  will  be  a  memory 
exercise  if  he  does. 

A  more  pointed  argument  still  appears  in 
this,  that  frequently  the  proofs,  which  we 
assign  to  train  the  reason,  really  prove  noth¬ 
ing.  Will  repeating  a  series  of  steps,  with  a 
necessary  one  omitted,  but  the  validity  of 
the  result  insisted  upon,  train  one  to  think? 
Hardly.  It  will  train  one  to  suppose  that 
false  proofs  are  true — it  will  be  the  very  op¬ 
posite  of  training.  For  example,  if  you  will 
look  up  the  proof  that  kinetic  energy  of  ro¬ 
tation  about  an  axis  is  |Iw2  you  will  find 
that  the  rotating  body  is  considered  bit  by 
bit,  and  the  kinetic  energy  of  any  bit  is  taken 
to  be  ^mv^,  as  in  translation.  But  really  any 
bit  has  rotation  about  its  own  axis,  as  well 
as  translation.  Its  motion  about  the  axis 
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of  the  body  is  equivalent  to  these  two  mo¬ 
tions.  The  energy  of  this  rotation  is  ignored 
without  a  word.  Logically  the  student  should 
inquire  about  this  obvious  and  serious  omis¬ 
sion.  It  completely  vitiates  the  proof.  But 
pupils  go  on  repeating  it  year  after  year  and 
teachers  read  it  and  hear  it,  quite  con¬ 
tentedly,  and  keep  on  supposing  that  they 
are  teaching  boys  to  think.  If  only  we  had 
some  good  criterion  of  our  own  results! 

The  fact  about  many  of  our  so-called 
proofs  is  this.  They  were  intended  to  convince 
the  skeptical.  They  are  used  to  instruct  a 
beginning  student  who  is  not  skeptical,  but 
gullible.  He  has  no  convictions  about  kinetic 
energy  of  rotation.  He  will  believe  anything, 
reasonable  or  ridiculous,  if  you  can  tell  it 
with  a  straight  face.  He  misses  the  point 
of  our  demonstrations.  They  are  not  proofs 
to  him.  They  are  memory  exercises.  I  am 
arguing  for  the  acknowledged  use  of  memory, 
and  I  should  say  that  to  assign  one  of  these 
“derivations”  and  then  to  hold  the  student 
who  cannot  reproduce  it  responsible  for  a 
failure  in  reasoning  is  a  crime.  Worse  than  a 
crime,  it  is  a  blunder,  such  a  blunder  as 
messes  up  the  affairs  of  our  world  worse 
than  crimes  do. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  that  he  had 
taken  a  course  in  theology  consisting  of  two 
lectures  a  week  for  fifty  years,  and  if  he  had 
no  right  to  discuss  theological  questions 
then  his  Instruction  must  have  been  of  poor 
quality.  It  may  be  that  in  this  paper  I  have 
ventured  into  a  field  proper  for  psychologists 
and  professors  of  pedagogy.  I  should  say 
that  if  the  state  pays  me  year  after  year  os¬ 
tensibly  for  the  teaching  I  do,  questions  of 
the  manner  of  its  doing  are  proper  questions 
for  me  to  discuss.  Of  course,  however,  I  may 
not  discuss  them  profitably  or  reasonably. 
Few  people  do. 

To  go  back  finally  to  formal  recitation,  I 
think  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  along  tolerably 
and  profitably  with  the  average  class.  But  it 
may  be  objected  that  the  good  students  are 
entitled  to  something  better.  There  is 
nothing  better.  Good  students  have  to  learn 
the  same  things  as  poor  ones  do.  They  are 
as  badly  off  without  the  fundamentals  as 


any  one  is.  They  can  do  more,  and  may  be 
given  extra  things  to  do,  and  opportunity 
to  show  to  the  others  what  they  have  done. 
But  they  will  be  pleased  and  satisfied  with 
such  formal  recitations  as  I  have  described, 
and  they  will  not  thereby  be  held  back  to 
the  level  of  the  average.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  a  class  of  the  best  students  in 
Course  I  will  enter  Course  2  knowing  more 
about  Course  2  than  the  others  do.  A  few  may 
have  extra  information  but  only  a  very  few. 

Some  one  may  wish  to  say  that  such  def¬ 
inite  class  work  as  I  have  described  may  be 
proper  in  the  ninth  grade,  but  does  not 
belong  in  college.  I  know  a  farmer  who  has 
not  been  very  much  to  school,  but  who  is  the 
more  interesting  on  that  account.  He  is 
an  expert  with  horses — an  animal  a  few  of 
my  readers  must  have  seen,  still  found  here 
and  there  in  the  country.  Some  horses  now, 
when  required  to  pull  a  heavy  load,  buckle 
down  to  it,  lean  into  the  collar,  and  pull 
steadily,  harder  and  harder,  till  something 
comes.  Others  jerk,  jump  over  the  traces, 
see-saw,  rear,  get  sweaty,  and  accomplish 
nothing.  If  you  want  to  break  a  horse  to 
pull,  said  my  friend,  never  try  him,  when 
he  is  young,  on  anything  he  can’t  pull.  If  he 
is  brought  up  to  think  he  can  pull  anything 
you  ask  him  to,  he  will,  when  he  is  grown, 
go  to  his  limit  on  anything.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  said,  if  you  want  the  horse  to  stay 
tied  don’t  tie  the  colt  with  anything  he  can 
break.  When  he  has  learned  that  when  you 
tie  him  he  can’t  get  away,  you  can  fasten 
him  with  a  bag  string.  The  method  of  handl¬ 
ing  a  class  which  I  have  described  is  not  a 
high-school  method.  It  is  a  universal  method. 
It  works,  not  here  or  there,  but  everywhere. 

Teachers  often  tell  me  how  dumb  their 
classes  appear.  They  lament  the  stupidity 
of  their  students,  their  lack  of  preparation, 
their  indiflFerence  to  the  charm  of  the  most 
fundamental  and  most  extended  of  sciences. 
Of  course  some  of  us  must  teach  under  un¬ 
happy  circumstances,  where  some  one  else 
carelessly  assigns  our  lessons,  where  we 
have  only  two  meetings  a  week,  where  our 
students  have  the  most  varied  and  hetero¬ 
geneous  preparation.  But  these  lamentations 
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do  not  speak  well  for  the  teacher.  The 
chances  are  he  is  bungling  his  job. 

Finally,  some  one  may  wish  to  enter  a 
general  demurrer.  If  you  used  the  project 
method,  he  says,  you  would  not  have  these 
indifferent  classes,  anxious  only  to  pass  the 
course.  You  have  made  them  indifferent  by 
your  own  formal  system.  I  will  not  admit  it. 
I  will  not  deny  that  there  may  be  something 
in  this  project  method.  But  suppose  you  are 
a  young  man  hired  to  teach  in  some  college 
or  large  high  school.  You  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  adopt  any  new  system  of  teaching. 
You  will  fit  into  what  you  find,  or  you  will 
leave.  In  most  physics  courses  you  will 


find  some  one  giving  two  or  three  lectures  a 
week,  and  other  people  holding  as  many  re¬ 
citations.  You  will  have  some  of  the  recita¬ 
tions.  You  can  make  a  success  of  your  classes 
by  the  method  I  have  outlined.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  will  be  this  method  or  no 
method  at  all.  A  teacher  may  know  his  sub¬ 
ject  but  if  he  goes  to  class  without  any 
idea  of  how  the  class  is  to  be  conducted  he 
will  never  do  it  twice  alike,  the  class  will 
never  know  what  to  expect,  they  will  al¬ 
ways  be  unprepared.  The  most  probable 
state  of  that  class  will  be  chaotic.  That 
teacher  will  escape  discouragement  only  by 
having  no  standards  at  all. 


RUBAIYAT  OF  A  ROAMER  lAM 

Reversed  by  T.  William  Rockinghorse 


THIRD  FIT 

[Following  the  appearance  of  the  first  set  of  versigraphs  in  the  March  number  of  the  Educational 
Review^  the  perpetrator  of  these  things,  a  theretofore  respectable  representative  of  a  reputable  text¬ 
book  company,  has,  so  he  says,  received  from  numerous  readers,  stanzas  almost  as  bad  as  he  can  write. 
He  persists  in  persuading  us  that  the  school  children  should  be  taught  that  the  real  national  heroes 
are  the  schoolmasters.  Unless  he,  the  book  agent,  puts  songwreaths  (Liederkranzer)  on  their  heads, 
nobody  else  will.  He  maintains  that  his  lyrics  are  composed  with  an  I.  Q.  exactly  suited  for  children 
and  should  be  sung  as  exercises  in  all  the  schools.  “Let  me,”  he  says,  “write  the  jingles  of  the  nation 
and  I  care  not  who  breaks  the  laws  (of  prosody).”] 


LXXIV 

INVOCATION  AGAIN 

The  whistle  on  the  verse-works  calls; 

Start  the  machine  again. 

Come,  Muse,  put  on  your  overalls 
And  sing  of  working  men. 

LXXV 

INVITATION  TO  YOU,  GENTLE  READER 

Within  my  flower  garden,  pray. 

Come  gladden  your  sight, 

If  these  be  not  the  blossoms  of  May 
They’re  posies  of  might. 

LXXVI 

THE  HAPPY  SUPERINTENDENT 

Blessed  is  he  whose  schoolboard  is 
A-working  only  when  it  sits, — 

Which  will  not  interfere  with  his 
Own  perquisites; — 


Whose  schoolboard  plays  no  politics; 

It  has  no  favorite  sons  nor  nieces; 

Its  cards  are  free  from  hidden  tricks; 

Its  motto  peace  is. 

LXXVII 

HE  SAID  IT  IS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  DUTY 

But,  after  all,  the  school  is  there; 

That’s  the  main  thingforyou  tothinkon; 
It  is  our  most  important  care. 

So  said  our  patriot:  A.  Lincoln. 

LXXVIII 

CLARUM  ET  VENERABILE  NOMEN 

Iowa’s  grand  old  man!  all  hail! 

Long  may  your  splendid  work  prevail! 
We  honor  you  sincerely; 

More  yet, — we  love  you  dearly. 

God  bless  you,  Homer  Seerly. 
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My  firm  has  kept  me  forty  years; 

I  have  been  told  I’m  indispensable. 
A  schoolman  still  forever  fears 
They’ll  fire  him.  This  is  indefensible. 


LXXIX 

FIGULUS  VIRILIS 

Nobody  is  hotter 
Than  Milwaukee  Potter 
When  teachers’  repute  is  assailed. 

His  fine  resolutions, 

Superb  contributions, 

At  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  prevailed. 

May  you  never  slip  nor  totter. 

Honest,  firm,  and  sturdy  Potter. 

LXXX 

THE  SCnOOLBOARD  OF  AN  INDIANA  CITY  AND 
ITS  SCHOOLMASTER 

They  brought  him  here  with  loud  acclaim; 
They  praised  themselves  for  getting  him. 
They  steadied  him  when  first  he  came 
With  promise  of  abetting  him. 

They’ve  messed  and  meddled  in  his  plans. 
With  petty  clogs  besetting  him. 

And  now  they  rub  their  dirty  hands 
And  fashion  ways  for  “getting”  him. 

LXXXI 

GEMINI  ELEGANTES 

The  Weld  and  Searson  twins  produce 
The  Educational  Digest. 

They  liven  it  with  vital  juice; 

You  mustn’t  think  that  I  jest. 

No  number  would  I  care  to  miss. 

I  couldn’t  justly  ask  a 
More  attractive  book  than  this 
From  Lincoln  in  Nebraska. 

LXXXII 

BAILEY,  THE  BARD  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL 
Whether  beside  you  he  is  walking 
Or  whether  he  speaks  from  the  lecture  stage. 
Everyone  listens  with  zest  to  his  talking; 
Everyone’s  interest  he’s  sure  to  engage. 
Incident,  principle,  doctrine,  each 
Brightens  his  writing, — illumines  his  speech. 
I  could  with  pleasure  hear  him  daily 
Who  is  it?  Henry  Turner  Bailey. 

LXXXIII 

THE  FATAL  DEFECT 

The  point  that  I  would  like  to  make. 

As  maybe  you’ve  perceived  already. 

Is  that  our  national  mistake 
Is  making  school  support  unsteady. 


LXXXIV 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The  schoolman  I  think  of  is  one  of  the  oddest 
Of  men  that  I  know;  he’s  so  perfectly  mod¬ 
est. 

He  thinks  that  his  office  is  bigger  than  he  is. 
His  thought  on  his  duty  of  such  a  degree  is. 
Though  some  of  my  readers  would  clarion 
his  name, 

He  thinks  his  own  picture  unworthy  the 
frame. 

He  toils  for  his  town  from  the  break  of  the 
morn 

And  keeps  quite  too  busy  to  blow  his  own 
horn. 

LXXXV 

TO  A  SUPERINTENDENT  UNDER  FIRE 


LXXXVII 

ANOTHER  ON  THE  SAME 
Happy  the  man  whose  whole  school  board 
Loves  him  as  well  as  the  people  do. 

No  hair  holds  over  him  a  sword; 

No  meeting  hears  the  dire  “cookoo.” 

No  greater  fortune  could  I  wish 

Than  Clarke  has  in  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


And  yet  there  is  nothing  more  needed 
Than  just  the  good  work  that  you  do. 

And  though  they  throw  brickbats  at  you. 
Some  good  folks  your  gospel  have  heeded. 
Perhaps  in  the  end  you  will  win; 

Perhaps  you’ll  be  robbed  of  your  skin; 
Don’t  let  it  be  said  you  receded. 

LXXXVI 

FROM  A  SWEET  SINGER  OF  MICHIGAN 

E.  P.  Clarke  of  St.  Jo,  Mich., 

For  twenty-seven  years 

Has  satisfied  the  public  wish 

And  now  the  fact  appears 

That  for  its  schools  the  good  St.  Jo., 

Upon  the  blue  lake’s  shore, 

Wants  E.  P.  C.  to  make  them  go 
For  twenty-seven  more. 


I 
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XCIII 

FREE  VERSE 


If  they  hound  you,  if  they  pound  you, 

So  did  they  to  men  of  yore; 

Never  good  man  but  he  bore 
Much  reviling;  keep  on  smiling; 

Some  day  they  will  pound  you  more. 

LXXXIX 

HOLMES,  SWEET  HOLMES 

William  Holmes  at  no  time  roams; 

He  plans  a  road  not  to  return  on. 

So  they  say  who  made  the  survey 
Of  the  excellent  schools  of  Mt.  Vernon. 

xc 

RES  POLITICAE  EXECRABILES 

Old  Pennsylvania  had  set  out  to  win  again 
Among  progressive  states  a  place 
Under  the  guidance  of  Thomas  E.  Finegan; 
Politics  tried  to  push  in  his  face. 

xci 

DRAFTED 

Keith  from  his  mountain  home  is  called  to  go 
To  Harrisburg,  the  grave  of  men  profes¬ 
sional. 

He  had  no  longing  for  it,  as  I  know; 

For  him  it’s  not  a  wholly  glad  processional 
Behind  him  there  are  sighs  and  many  weep¬ 
ing  eyes 

Of  staunch  admirers  stunned  by  this  new 
plan. 

But  everybody  knows  wherever  this  Keith 
goes 

He’ll  do  his  steady  duty  like  a  man. 

XCII 

PLANNER  PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Scholarship,  system,  and  management  join 
In  this  calm,  careful,  palnstaker: 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Des  Moines, 
The  electric  young  man,  Studebaker. 


Since  the  muses  began  helping  me 
Amuse  you,  beloved  reader, 

I’ve  had  a  helicon  of  a  time. 

Some  of  the  most  generous 

And  lazy  ornaments  of  our  era 

Have  offered  subjects  for  this  anthology. 

They  want  songs  in  praise  of 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Philander  Claxton, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  all  the  McMurrys, 

Livingston  Lord,  Thomas  Briggs, 

John  Dewey,  Max  Mason,  Mrs.  Stewart, 
Watson  Watts,  whoever  he  is, 

The  Fairhope  Lady,  Miss  Dalton  Parkhurst 
And  Leonard  Ayers,  who  left  us. 

I’m  not  the  Fuller  Construction  Co. 

I  cannot  build,  alone,  this  Hall  of  Fame, 

I  need  more  than  the  labels. 

Fashion  the  wreaths  yourself 
And  send  them  to  me. 

Flowers  received  at  Garden  City. 

xciv 

TIMOR  EDUCATORIS 

What  is  the  fear  the  schoolman  fears 
When  going  into  a  new  position.? 

It’s  not  the  work  nor  the  folks,  my  dears. 
But  this:  the  politician. 

xcv 

VIRUS  EST  INVIDIA 

If  you  believe  that  here  I  overpraise 
The  fault  is  yours.  Acquire  the  inward  gaze. 
If  you  are  peeved  that  I  have  turned  this 
noise  on. 

Beware;  the  envy  in  your  blood  is  poison, 
xcvi 

MORE  INVITATION 

Praise  your  schoolman  hero  with  a  line. 

Or  do  the  same  for  your  school  heroine: 

Be  generous  with  compliment;  don’t  stint Jt. 
If  it’s  as  bad  as  mine  I’ll  surely  print  it. 


EDUCATIONAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  INTERNATIONALISM 

Guy  Vaughan  Price 

[Professor  Price,  of  the  faculty  of  Teachers  College,  Kansas  City,  cites  facts,  arguments,  and 


theories  bearing  on  the  duty  of  the  schools  in  the 

'  ■  'O  URGE  the  abolition  of  national- 

;  j  ism  because  it  is  productive  of  war, 
hate,  and  intolerance  is  exactly  one 
with  the  demand  that  people  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  selfish¬ 
ness.  There  is  in  our  human  world  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  individuality.  Mankind  has  not 
yet  devised  any  satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  national  state  among  human  groupings. 
It  is  well  for  Professor  C.  J.  H.  Hayes  to  con¬ 
tend  that  nationalism  has  been  deliberately 
cultivated;  that  the  extreme  development  of 
nationalism  suppresses  other  legitimate  hu¬ 
man  interests.  Dr.  Jonathan  French  Scott 
has  written  of  “The  Menace  of  Nationalism 
in  Education,”  and  Prof.  J.  K.  Flanders  has 
shown  us  how  much  political  tinkering  there 
has  been  with  the  elementary  curriculum  in 
the  United  States.  Criticisms  of  nationalism 
have  at  least  one  value  in  that  they  focus 
attention  on  the  real  merits  of  nationalism, 
which  remain  after  the  critics  have  had 
their  way. 

Any  suggestion  as  to  the  educational  im¬ 
plications  of  nationalism  and  internation¬ 
alism  should  be  the  result  of  an  analysis  of 
the  “realities”  of  contemporary  politics. 
Of  first  importance  are  the  economic  and 
psychological  reactions  of  the  nations  re¬ 
cently  at  war.  France  was  embittered  by 
the  barrenness  of  victory,  considering  her 
heavy  losses.  Of  the  entire  French  popula¬ 
tion  3.29  per  cent  perished  in  the  war. 
This  percentage  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
state  of  the  Entente.  Britain’s  loss  of  life 
was  1.25  per  cent  of  her  population;  Italy’s 
1.24;  America’s,  o.io.  The  scenes  of  French 
devastated  regions  should  have  been  looked 
upon  and  studied  in  order  that  the  world 
might  have  first  hand  knowledge  of  modern 
warfare. 


matter  of  world  communication.] 

Germany  was  stunned  by  defeat.  German 
privations  and  the  severity  of  rationing  are 
perhaps  not  generally  known.  If  the  history 
of  this  war  is  ever  written  it  should  bear  the 
title,  “The  Siege  of  Europe,”  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  dislocation  of  markets  and  supplies. 
The  German  Constitution  is  eight  years  old, 
and  while  the  public  keeps  thinking  of  it  as 
an  autocracy,  actually  it  is  more  democratic 
than  the  Italian.  In  Italy  the  Communist 
produced  disorganization.  Mussolini  became 
the  center  of  a  nationalist  revival.  While  his 
opponents  are  endeavoring  to  strike  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  efficiency  and  the  loss  of  free¬ 
dom,  he  makes  his  hold  on  Italy  more  secure. 
He  is  pure  act.  Russia  was  disrupted,  and 
while  the  least  industrialized  of  western  na¬ 
tions,  was  the  first  one  to  grasp  Commun¬ 
ism,  a  philosophy  which  has  been  evoked  by 
industrialism.  Russia  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
national  movement  and  her  repudiation  of 
western  civilization  was  the  symbol  of  her 
national  independence.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  in 
chaos.  Czecho-Slovakia,  with  20  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  was  given  70  per  cent 
of  the  natural  mineral  resources.  Japan  un¬ 
dertook  a  firm  policy  with  respect  to  China. 
British  dominions  have  been  restive.  Ireland, 
Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  Canada  have  been 
in  turn  centers  of  self-determination.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  federative  principle  is  being  worked 
out  and  the  states  are  taking  their  places 
as  partners  in  the  dignities  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations. 

The  financial  problems  were  grave.  The 
human  mind  was  quite  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  the  amounts  which  had  been  expended 
upon  the  War.  Prof.  E.  L.  Bogart  placed  the 
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direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the  war  at  383 
billions  of  dollars  and  the  loss  of  life  at  26 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
inflation  of  currencies  reached  an  astronomic 
figure.  France,  until  recently,  has  exhibited 
a  financial  crisis,  and  the  historical  explana¬ 
tion  is  quite  suflicient.  From  the  days  of 
Imperial  Rome,  of  feudal  barons,  of  English 
wars,  of  greedy  princes  of  Versailles,  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Revolution,  the  German 
policy  of  blood  and  iron,  to  the  failure  of 
reparations  the  French  have  seen  their  prof¬ 
its  destroyed.  “The  result,”  writes  Sir 
George  Peel,  “has  been  in  the  matters  of 
finance  the  French  are  the  most  sensitive 
and  easily  alarmed  minds  in  the  world.” 
“  But,”  as  John  Maynard  Keynes  reminds 
us,  “France,  like  the  rest  of  us,  must  expect 
to  pay  some  price  for  rearing  up  a  race  of 
politicians  who  have  neither  aptitude  nor 
the  inclination  to  understand  the  economic 
facts  of  the  modern  world.” 

The  position  of  the  United  States  was 
unique.  She  of  all  was  the  best  prepared  to 
encourage  a  better  spirit  of  international 
cooperation.  She  was  the  richest;  she  was 
freest  from  the  fear  of  attack,  and  she  was 
the  least  untrammeled  by  long-time  enmi¬ 
ties.  She  stands  guarded  by  the  two  oceans 
midway  between  the  populous  danger  zones 
of  the  world.  Moreover  she  had  a  tradition 
of  peace.  Americans  also  claimed  exemption 
from  the  prevalent  tide  of  Imperialism.  Im¬ 
perialism  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  facts 
of  our  age.  More  than  half  of  the  world’s 
land  surface,  and  more  than  a  billion  human 
beings,  are  included  in  the  colonies  domin¬ 
ated  by  a  few  great  powers.  “Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Great  Britain,”  de¬ 
clares  Prof.  Parker  T.  Moon,  “has  ten 
colonial  subjects,  black,  brown,  and  yellow. 
For  every  acre  of  France  there  are  twenty 
in  the  French  colonies  and  protectorates. 
Italy  is  one  sixth  as  large  as  her  colonies; 
Portugal,  one  twenty-third;  Belgium,  one 
eightieth.” 

The  average  American  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  think  that  the  seizure  of  territory 
had  been  abandoned,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  asserting  that  if  his  country  wished  ter¬ 


ritory  it  bought  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Louisiana 
and  Alaska.  When  we  annexed  the  Philip¬ 
pines  we  paid  a  price  for  it,  although  the 
price  in  this  case  was  not  strictly  speaking 
a  purchase  price.  America,  by  reason  of  the 
war,  emerged  to  the  position  of  the  greatest 
creditor  nation.  At  the  time  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  the  American  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  acknowledged  a  debt  to 
Europe  of  $12,000,000.  At  the  close  of  1919, 
Europe  owed  the  United  States  an  excess  of 
$12,000,000,000,  while  in  1926,  including 
foreign  investments  and  loans  on  account 
of  the  war,  the  extent  of  American  capital 
abroad  was  $25,000,000,000.  While  one  may 
be  proud  of  this,  “on  the  other  hand  one 
may  be  horrified  that  any  single  nation 
should  hold  such  a  lien  on  the  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes  of  other  peoples.  Nevertheless  there 
stands  that  staggering,  incomprehensible 
figure  of  twenty-five  billions  of  dollars,  an 
astronomic  number  quite  out  of  reach  of  the 
statesmen  who  would  reduce  it  to  tangible 
terms — understandable  units.”  Among  un¬ 
derstandable  units  might  be  mentioned  the 
case  of  Guatemala.  Of  the  575  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  in  that  country,  567  are  owned  by 
Americans;  the  mining  and  engineering  en¬ 
terprises  are  almost  entirely  in  American 
control;  one  fifteenth  of  the  land  in  Guate¬ 
mala  is  owned  by  a  single  American  fruit 
company.  By  the  close  of  191 1,  the  American 
holdings  in  Mexican  railroads  were  valued 
at  $650,000,000  and  the  American  mining 
properties  were  worth  $250,000,000.  Ameri¬ 
can  holdings  in  farm  ranches,  and  timber 
lands  reached  the  total  of  $80,000,000. 
Such  impressive  grants  as  the  Hearst  estate 
in  Chihuahua  and  the  American-owned 
ranch  of  Piedro  Blance  of  1,240,000  acres 
are  understandable. 

II 

It  is  obvious  then,  that  as  a  result  of  war, 
the  relative  position  of  the  powers  underwent 
a  great  change.  Agencies  for  the  prevention 
of  war  were  put  forward  by  a  large  number  of 
responsible  groups.  A  man  who  could  have 
brought  peace  among  the  peace-makers 
would  have  been  a  peace-maker  indeed. 
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The  League  of  Nations  long  occupied  the 
center  of  the  stage,  and,  according  to  Doctor 
Visscher  of  Belgium  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
of  England,  is  still  the  starting  point  for  a 
reunited  world.  The  League  contained  sev¬ 
eral  proposals  which  have  been  endorsed 
independently.  The  World  Court,  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Hague  Conferences,  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  powerful  element  in  the  United 
States  and  ratification  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  with  reservations  guaranteeing 
the  full  equality  of  the  United  States.  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  in  his  memorial  address  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  ii,  1926,  took 
the  position  that  Europe  must  accept  these 
reservations  without  modifications  if  the 
United  States  should  ever  join  in  the  Court. 

The  proposal  for  the  outlawry  of  war  won 
the  support  of  Prof.  John  Dewey  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Borah,  among  others.  According  to  this 
theory,  war  is  still  recognized  as  a  legal 
right,  and  until  its  moral  foundations  are 
sapped,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  build  up 
a  conscience  against  it.  At  present  the  citizen 
who  opposes  war  is  a  traitor.  Under  the  out¬ 
lawry  of  war  the  man  who  started  it  would 
be  an  outlaw.  Still  another  proposal  was 
disarmament.  Provision  was  made  in  the 
League  for  the  reduction  of  military  forces 
to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national 
safety.  A  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Arma¬ 
ment  which  met  in  Washington  in  1922 
agreed  to  the  5-5-3  ratio;  but  its  results 
were  criticized  by  such  men  as  Bernard 
Shaw  and  Senator  Borah,  who  pointed  out 
that  the  Conference  did  not  impose  any 
limitations  on  submarine  and  airplane,  sug¬ 
gested  implements  of  the  next  war.  How¬ 
ever,  the  dominant  military  opinion  held 
that  the  capital,  dreadnaught  type  of  ships 
were  essential  and  from  their  point  of  view 
sacrifices  were  made. 

The  case  for  further  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments  is  unanswerable.  As  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  has  put  it: 

Economists  demand  it,  humanitarians  pray 
for  it,  and  politicians  perorate  about  it.  No 
government  in  Europe  could  stand  a  month  that 
avowed  its  hostility  to  a  general  reduction  of 
armaments.  But  when  it  comes  to  proposals  for 


reducing  armed  forces  of  any  particular  coun¬ 
try,  a  very  different  situation  arises.  National 
security  is  invoked,  even  the  words  quoted  from 
the  League  Covenant  are  relied  upon.  So  that 
this  strange  result  is  reached;  that  in  a  time  of 
unexampled  financial  difficulty,  when  everyone 
is  agreed  that  economy  is  the  most  vital  need  of 
the  day,  the  nations  of  the  world  are  throwing 
away  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  millions  of 
pounds  yearly  because  they  are  afraid  of  one 
another.  Nor  are  they  mitigating  their  mutual 
fears  by  this  waste  of  money.  .  .  .  The  situation 
would  be  absurd  if  it  were  not  so  tragic. 

Another  proposal  was  codification  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  Some  oppose  a  court  because 
there  is  lack  of  a  definite  body  of  law.  But 
codification  of  existing  international  law 
may  not  be  altogether  salutary  because  it 
will  enthrone  the  absolutistic  dogma  of 
national  sovereignty.  Peace  requires  some 
modification  of  the  national  right  to  make 
war,  peace  and  to  be  judge  and  jury  in  its 
own  case.  It  is  obvious  that  a  world  court 
applying  existing  conceptions  of  law  cannot 
settle  all  the  disputes  of  nations.  Diplo¬ 
macy  can  and  must  be  reformed  and  re¬ 
financed.  All  of  these  proposals  are  doubt¬ 
less  valuable  if  they  focus  attention  on  the 
causes  of  wars.  The  movement  to  outlaw 
war  is  valuable,  but  its  advocacy  has  led 
many  to  believe  that  war  is  a  mere  exotic 
product  of  our  civilization  to  be  discarded 
as  a  worn  out  garment.  Wars  will  continue 
until  we  uproot  their  causes.  The  causes  of 
modern  wars  are  chiefly  of  an  economic  na¬ 
ture.  Economic  disarmament  which  would 
place  some  limitations  on  “dumping”  and 
in  the  promotion  of  export  trade  may  be 
difficult  to  secure  but  that  is  the  price  we 
must  pay — mutual  concessions. 

Ill 

The  educative  nature  of  a  peace  program 
is  widely  recognized.  Secretary  Hughes 
said,  “The  pathway  to  peace  is  the  longest 
and  most  beset  with  obstacles  the  human 
race  has  to  tread.”  James  Brown  Scott  as¬ 
serts,  “It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  will 
to  disarmament  is  the  way  to  disarmament.” 
The  Jordan  Plan  suggested  several  plane¬ 
tary  committees  for  a  study  of  the  world’s 
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text-books.  In  developing  a  will  for  peace, 
the  schools,  if  they  have  a  freer  hand,  can 
do  much.  But  text-books  must  be  rewritten 
and  the  conception  of  history  must  be 
altered  to  include  the  collective  products  of 
civilization.  There  should  be  little  direct 
preachment  of  the  doctrines  of  peace,  inter¬ 
nationalism,  and  pacifism.  These  ideals  must 
be  the  outcomes  of  the  materials.  There  is 
not  a  subject  in  the  curriculum  but  should 
be  taught  historically  as  the  joint  contribu¬ 
tion  of  various  peoples.  Mathematics  has  had 
a  long  history.  It  is  quite  international.  Sci¬ 
ence  is  international.  When  these  contribu¬ 
tions  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  students, 
a  new  outlook  will  be  produced,  not  only  in 
those  interested  in  history  or  literature  but 
also  in  those  who  are  good  in  mathematics  or 
the  physical  sciences.  The  history  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  improvement  of  signs,  such  as  the 
alphabet  and  the  arabic  numerals,  would 
show  our  debt  to  dead  races.  In  grammar  it 
could  be  shown  that  every  great  language  is 
saturated  with  forms  and  words  from  foreign 
parts,  and  it  might  be  useful  to  show  that 
each  language  has  “exported”  some  words 
in  exchange  for  others.  The  story  of  the  com¬ 
merce  in  ideas  should  have  a  liberalizing 
influence. 

Ignorance  is  one  cause  of  wars  and  educa¬ 
tors  may  help  remove  this  cause.  Changes 
brought  about  by  education  are  slow,  but 
are  likely  to  be  lasting.  Our  civilization  is 
changing.  A  new  intellectual  outlook  in 
science,  in  the  testing  of  thought,  has  been 
responsible.  The  same  spirit  will  gradually 
bring  our  ideas  into  harmony  with  the  actual 
facts  of  economic  international  intercourse. 
We  now  have  the  railroad,  the  steamship, 
the  airplane,  electrical  machinery,  world 
supply  of  foodstuffs,  and  world  markets. 
The  mind  of  man  has  not  yet  taken  in  the 
new  situation.  The  unity  of  knowledge  is 
obscured  by  intense  specialization.  Problems 
of  peace  transcend  customary  boundaries 


of  knowledge  and  require  the  highest  quali¬ 
ties  of  objective  thought,  breadth  of  vision, 
and  sustained  moral  courage.  The  business 
of  education  is  to  develop  these  qualities 
and  to  humanize  civilization.  Graham  Wallas, 
a  contemporary  sociologist,  asserts  that  here 
our  failure  is  apparent.  He  writes: 

It  is  a  commonplace  that,  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  men  have  enormously  increased  their 
power  over  nature  without  increasing  their  con¬ 
trol  of  that  power  by  thought.  In  the  sphere  of 
international  and  interracial  relations,  our  chem¬ 
ists  and  engineers  are  now  contriving,  by  tech¬ 
nical  methods  whose  subtlety  would  have  been 
inconceivable  to  our  grandfathers,  plans  for  the 
destruction  of  London  or  Paris;  but  when  French 
and  British  statesmen  meet  to  prevent  those 
plans  from  being  put  into  operation,  they  find 
it  not  easier  than  would  the  leaders  of  two  Stone 
Age  tribes  to  form  a  common  purpose. 

The  difficulties  of  international  peace  are 
immense.  Cultural  exchanges  may  do  some¬ 
thing  to  level  the  wide  differences  between 
races,  but  the  truth  of  Kipling’s  verse  must 
not  be  ignored: 

Still  the  world  is  wondrous  large. 

Seven  seas  from  marge  to  marge 

And  it  holds  a  vast  of  various  kinds  of  man. 

The  wildest  dreams  of  Kew  are  the  facts  of  Kala- 
mandhu 

And  the  crimes  of  Clapham  are  chaste  in  Marta¬ 
ban. 

Concluding  somewhat  speculatively  it 
may  be  asserted  that  the  intellectual  and 
moral  resources  of  the  men  of  today  are 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  international  life 
if  a  common  vision  were  held  by  the  people. 
The  vision  of  peace  proclaimed  by  the  Man 
of  Nazareth  still  hovers  over  the  horizon  of 
human  hopes.  And  in  the  long  struggle 
against  war 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet 
That  shall  never  call  retreat. 


THE  ENGLISH  OF  THE  LATIN  TEACHERS 

Ernest  W.  Butterfield 


[Oh  these  measurers!  Here  is  the  head  of  the  school  system  of  New  Hampshire  putting  a  yard 
stick  right  up  against  the  educational  holy  of  holies!] 


WHEN  our  school  programs  of  study 
are  under  revision,  committees  of 
teachers  of  the  several  high-school 
subjects  prepare  outlines  and  submit  their 
recommendations. 

Recently  there  came  to  my  desk  com¬ 
munications  and  suggestions  from  four 
groups  of  teachers,  those  of  English,  Home 
Economics,  Latin,  and  Mechanic  Arts.  As  I 
read  the  manuscripts,  I  was  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  the  English  of 
the  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  was  de¬ 
cidedly  superior  to  the  English  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  Latin  and  English. 

These  two  subjects,  Latin  and  English, 
naturally  go  together,  since  the  English 
courses  in  our  high  schools  are  commonly 
taught  by  disappointed  Latin  teachers  and 
these  teachers  have  developed  a  teaching 
technique  which  imitates  that  which  is 
standard  in  Latin. 

Teachers  of  Latin  must  support  a  formid¬ 
able  grammar  and,  in  their  daily  reading, 
literature  receives  scant  attention.  Frag¬ 
mentary  translation  is  the  general  procedure, 
with  minute  attention  to  the  success  of  the 
ancient  author  to  conform  to  the  grammati¬ 
cal  compilation  of  the  modern  professor. 

Teachers  of  English  follow  the  same 
method.  Ivanhoe  is  read  in  fragments  and 
adventitious  words  and  phrases  are  singled 
out  for  specialized  attention  and  grammati¬ 
cal  treatment.  English  now  has  a  grammar, 
not  a  native  one  but  on  the  Latin  model. 
It  does  not  fit  English  very  well  but  it  en¬ 
riches  our  tongue  with  technical  nomen¬ 
clature  and  by  diligent  search  examples  in 
English  literature  have  been  found  to  illus¬ 
trate  most  of  the  grammatical  terms.  The 
result  has  been  to  make  standard  and  current 
in  our  high-school  classes  a  stilted  and  arti¬ 


ficial  English  which  we  may  with  propriety 
call  Vulgate  English.  Not  all  English  assign¬ 
ments,  however,  are  grammatical.  Some 
are  impossible.  Recently  I  visited  classes  of 
fourteen-year-old  boys  and  girls.  They  were 
reading — it  does  not  seem  credible — Emer¬ 
son’s  “Essay  on  Compensation,”  and  the 
assignment  was  to  rewrite  each  paragraph 
in  condensed  form. 

I  reread  with  particular  care  the  four 
program  outlines  submitted  to  me.  The  two 
by  vocational  teachers  were  clearly  expressed 
and  vigorously  stated.  The  two  by  classical 
teachers  would  certainly  grade  as  poor  Eng¬ 
lish,  not  that  they  contained  solecisms  or 
other  grammatical  errors  but  rather  that 
the  style  in  numerous  places  was  turgid, 
unnatural,  and  without  compelling  interest. 

My  impressions  hardly  agreed  with  the 
claim,  which  teachers  of  Latin  have  long 
made,  that  a  chief  purpose  for  the  study  of 
Latin  is  the  improvement  of  the  pupils’ 
English.  The  monumental  report  of  the 
Classical  Investigation  gives  as  a  most 
important  aim  or  objective,  “Increased 
ability  to  speak  and  write  correct  and  ef¬ 
fective  English,”  but  presents  no  evidence 
either  in  experimental  data  or  in  its  own  ex¬ 
pression  that  this  aim  is  realized. 

A  careful  study  ought  to  be  made  and,  as 
a  beginning,  I  turned  to  my  files  of  the 
Classical  Journal  and  of  the  Industrial 
Education  Magazine y  two  periodicals  main¬ 
tained  by  the  teachers  of  these  somewhat 
distinct  fields.  Several  articles  in  the  Classical 
Journal  will  serve  for  illustrative  purposes. 

“St.  Peter  at  Rome,”  in  the  April  number, 
was  evidently  written  by  a  devout  worship¬ 
per  at  a  Roman  solemnity.  The  initial 
sentence  of  the  article  is  in  the  form  of  a 
rhetorical  question,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
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six  words  in  length.  It  occupies  twenty-two 
full  magazine  lines  but  it  includes  a  veritable 
symposium  of  grammatical  forms  and  rhe¬ 
torical  figures  of  speech,  and  in  it  phrases 
and  clauses  of  different  types  crowd  each 
other  for  position.  Shorn  of  verbiage,  the 
question  is,  “Did  the  magnificent  Pope  in 
the  procession  think  of  the  humble  Galilean 
Peter?”  The  only  possible  answer  seems  to 
be  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  think  of 
Peter  before  this  Ciceronian  sentence  was 
completed. 

This  sentence,  though  the  longest,  is 
typical  of  many.  Some  teachers  build  up 
sentences  with  the  belief  that  if  a  Latin 
model  is  followed  an  elegant  English  sentence 
results. 

Then,  in  the  December  number,  I  read 
the  editor’s  article  on  “Signs  of  the  Times.” 
As  English,  it  was  not  impressive.  Many 
sentences  had  dangling  clauses  and  in 
general  were  carelessly  framed.  This  sen¬ 
tence,  I  read  backward  and  forward  and  still 
failed  to  understand :  “  It  would  be  a  valuable 
service  indeed  to  save  some  of  the  best 
young  men  for  Latin,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  augment  the  now  scanty  source  of  supply 
for  Latin  instructors  some  years  hence.” 

In  the  same  issue,  there  is  an  article  on 
“The  Value  and  Conduct  of  the  State  Clas¬ 
sical  Association.”  The  author,  like  many 
who  use  the  Vulgate  English,  desired  full 
use  of  Latin  grammar.  As  we  know,  English 
prospered  for  many  generations  with  no 
gerund,  but  in  the  ’90’s,  when  our  op¬ 
pressive  English  grammar  was  being  or¬ 
ganized,  the  gerund  was  introduced  from  the 
Latin.  Since  then  whole  classes  in  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream  have  been  scurrying 
over  the  verdant  pages  in  a  mad  hunt  for 
stray  gerunds.  Latinists  enjoy  their  bell-like 
sound  and  fill  their  lines  with  words  in  mg, 
participles,  nouns,  and  adjectives.  In  the 
first  page  of  the  article  to  which  reference 
has  just  been  made,  there  occur,  together 
with  regular  nouns  of  the  same  ending,  the 
following: 

The  necessity  of  rural  schools  teaching  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  idea  of  having  children  waste. 


The  time  connecting  the  back  of  the  book. 

Acres  of  school  ground  not  being  utilized. 

Without  knowing  a  bit. 

The  method  of  the  nation  in  borrowing  ideas. 

With  a  view  to  determining. 

Any  organization  resembling  it. 

Also  asking  for  the  names. 

This  page  consists  of  eight  sentences  and 
there  is  a  total  of  eighteen  ings. 

Since  it  seemed  unfair  to  draw  conclusions 
from  three  articles,  written  possibly  by 
young  teachers  to  whom  encouragement  was 
due,  I  turned  to  the  pages  devoted  to  book 
reviews,  with  the  assumption  that  the  re¬ 
viewers  must  have  been  chosen  for  their  ripe 
scholarship.  I  found,  how’ever,  no  change 
in  type.  The  English  was  ponderous  and 
each  review  w^as  an  academic  essay,  with 
formal  introduction  and  conclusion.  A 
comparison  of  these  essays  with  the  book 
reviews  of  the  Boston  Transcript  showed  the 
difference  between  the  English  which  is 
vital  today  and  English  which  attempts 
to  keep  alive  peculiarities  of  the  Latin 
tongue. 

In  my  comparison,  1  then  read  from  cover 
to  cover  the  November  Industrial  Education 
Magazine,  and  I  recommend  that  it  replace 
Emerson’s  essay  as  a  text  for  the  study  of 
classes  in  English.  Its  articles  can  be  read 
without  a  conscious  strain  and  they  leave  an 
impression.  “Some  Salient  Policies  in  the 
Administration  of  Trade  Schools,”  is  stiff 
in  title  only.  “The  Upgrading  Process” 
and  “Automobile  Instruction  in  Public 
Schools,”  are  in  magazine  and  not  in  essay 
English.  The  book  reviews  start  the  reader 
toward  the  library,  and  the  description  of  the 
artificial  toy  crocodile  makes  one  reach  for 
his  jack  knife. 

This  article  is  not  Intended  to  be  expres¬ 
sive  of  finality,  but  it  raises  the  question 
whether  Latin  as  taught  can  be  productive 
of  fluent  and  efficient  English,  and  it  invites 
a  comparison  between  the  English  of  the 
classicists  and  that  of  the  vocationallsts. 

Finally,  I  have  reread  what  I  have  written 
and  am  fearful  that,  unfortunately,  my  own 
English  shows  the  effect  of  years  spent  as  a 
student  and  teacher  of  Latin. 
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GRAPE  TIME 

Nanno  C.  Ring 

[Here  is  some  timely  junior  high-school  matter  by  the  always  welcome  lady  of  the  public  schools 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.] 


hot  afternoon  sun  of  early  Sep- 

I  tember  beat  down  unmercifully  on 
the  bare  heads  of  two  sullen,  fourteen- 
year-old  chaps  as  they  dodged  out  earlier 
than  their  classmates  from  the  Parma  House 
playground.  The  school  grounds  were  small, 
so  the  older  boys  were  allowed  to  report  to 
Mr.  Thomas  for  gym  some  two  blocks  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  school  at  “The  Settlement” 
grounds. 

“Gee,  he  makes  me  tired.  He  was  always 
picking  on  me  last  year.  He’d  better  not 
start  it  this  year.  I’ll  knock  his  fool  block 
off,”  threatened  Pasqual  Le  Conti  as  the 
two  lads  started  tow’ard  school.  In  justice  to 
Mr.  Thomas  it  must  be  said  that  of  all  the 
times  the  big  raw-boned  lad  started  trouble 
— and  he  did  it  in  almost  every  lesson — just 
once  had  the  teacher  wrongfully  accused  him 
of  some  flagrant  misdemeanor.  But  boy- 
fashion  that  one  unjust  accusation  could  not 
be  forgotten;  the  indignity  grew  with  the 
passage  of  time. 

“Pipe  the  simps!”  This  from  Pasqual’s 
companion,  Peter  Luccione,  the  thinnest, 
most  mischievous,  most  tantalizing  boy  in 
the  whole  class.  “  Pegging  grapes  instead  of 
marbles,”  he  sneered.  For  planted  on  the 
ground,  her  two  chubby  bare  legs  far  apart, 
sat  little  Passiontina  Marzi,  four,  holding  a 
big  green  grape  in  a  tiny  break  in  the  stone 
as  a  target,  at  which  her  five-year-old 
brother,  Rizero,  pegged  black  grapes,  ut¬ 
terly  heedless  as  to  whether  the  would-be 
marbles  squashed  on  her  skin,  the  sidewalk, 
or  the  grocery  building  against  which  she 
leaned. 

And  forsooth,  what  was  an  extra  grape 
mark  or  two?  The  sidewalks  of  Little  Italy 
were  slippery  with  grapes.  The  pavements 
fairly  oozed  juice.  Next  the  grocery  store 


was  a  paved  alley  literally  running  nectar. 
Over  its  entrance  a  sign  in  uncertain  print¬ 
ing  and  more  uncertain  spelling  conveyed 
however  the  no  uncertain  information: 

JOE  PUCCINO 

GRAPE  JOOCE  $1.00  A  GALIN 

The  air  was  heavy  with  the  odor  of  wine 
in  the  making.  Two  men  were  rolling  barrels 
out  the  alley  into  the  street — accomplished 
veterans  talking  volubly,  each  steering  a  bar¬ 
rel  with  one  hand,  while  gesticulating  freely 
with  the  other. 

Pasqual  and  Peter  stood  for  a  moment 
watching  Rizero  pitch  his  grapes.  Then 
Peter,  stooping  suddenly,  grabbed  the  green 
pepper  sandwich  and  the  dill  pickle  that 
lay  beside  Passiontina,  gulped  a  large 
mouthful  of  each  before  her  agonizing 
screeches  made  him  toss  them  back  in  dis¬ 
gust  in  the  vicinity  of  her  lap.  She  gathered 
up  the  fragments  with  feverish  rapidity 
watching  Peter,  the  while,  venomously  over 
her  shoulder. 

A  big  truck  load  of  grapes  stood  in  front 
of  the  alley.  The  owner  was  nowhere  in 
sight.  “Looks  good  to  me,”  said  Pasqual, 
quickly  grabbing  a  bunch  while  darting 
sharp  glances  all  around.  “Me,  too,”  said 
Peter.  “Aw,  shut  up.”  This  to  Passiontina, 
who  still  screaming  perched  herself  on  the 
fence  rail  the  other  side  of  the  alley,  her 
bare  legs  dangling,  grapes  dangling  to  her 
legs,  and  flies  to  the  grapes. 

They  got  tired  pegging  marbles.  “Let’s 
have  a  game  of  catch,  Pete.”  For  thoughts 
of  the  baseball  game  he  had  not  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  play  that  afternoon  still  rankled 
and  grapes  as  food  had  lost  their  savor. 
They  were  surfeited  with  eating  them.  But 
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now  in  a  trice  these  same  grapes  transmuted 
“life’s  leaden  metal  into  gold.”  The  kids 
had  suggested  a  new  use. 

Pasqual,  stepping  backward,  threw  his 
grapes  at  Pete,  who  caught  them  deftly  but, 
like  money,  they  slipped  through  his  fingers. 
Scooping  another  bunch  he  sent  it  sailing 
toward  Pasqual.  Both  boys  kept  picking  off 
new  bunches  as  quickly  as  the  ones  thrown 
emptied  their  sticky  contents  on  hands,  on 
waist,  or  bespattered  sidewalk. 

The  rest  of  the  class,  coming  along,  stood 
a  moment  only,  laughing  onlookers.  A  new 
sport!  The  truck  was  tempting!  Carmelo 
Grapo  and  Dominic  Cistone,  two  of  the 
merriest,  most  clean-cut  little  chaps,  took 
up  the  positions  vacated  by  the  retiring 
Rlzero  and  Passlontina  and  commenced 
pegging.  A  boy  with  a  bat  coming  up  joined 
Pasqual  and  Pete,  making  the  game  a  glo¬ 
riously  smashing  one. 

Ouch!  Quit!  The  flying  juice  caught  some 
innocent  bystander  in  the  eye!  Three-year- 
old  Rosie  Lanese  appeared  on  the  third 
story  porch  of  a  flat  next  the  grocery  store. 
Her  fresh,  spotlessly  white  dress  extended  a 
flaunting  invitation  to  boys  grown  recklessly 
hilarious. 

Severino  Severino  took  aim  and  splash! 
A  big  black  smudge  on  Rosie’s  white  dress! 
You  should  have  heard  her  scream, 
“Ma — ah!  Ma — ah — ”  Another!  and  an¬ 
other!  As  each  grape  discharged  its  contents 
against  her,  Rosie  screamed  afresh,  vainly 
trying  to  wipe  the  juice  from  her  face,  but 
standing  stubbornly  rooted  to  the  spot.  Just 
as  Tony  Vaccariello  let  fly  a  whole  bunch, 
Mrs.  Lanese,  stout,  hard-vlsaged,  irate,  ap¬ 
peared  above.  “Look  out,  lads!  Oh!  It  looks 
as  if  she’s  going  to  jump!”  “Wait,  just  wait! 
I  get  you!”  she  blazed  and  racing  back  she 
soon  reappeared  with  a  long  writhing  leather 
strap  which  whistled  through  the  air  at 
each  new  mad  gyration  of  the  thoroughly 
infuriated  woman. 

In  the  meanwhile  Nicholas  Cassesseo  got 
in  Pasqual  Le  Conti’s  way  insisting  on  oust¬ 
ing  Pasqual  from  his  position  in  the  game. 
Hot  words  flew.  Grabbing  a  bunch  of  grapes 
Pasqual  fell  on  the  intruder  bearing  him  to 


the  ground  and  washing  his  face  with  great 
gusto.  Fun  loomed  big.  Daniel  Nero,  the 
Charlie  Chaplin  of  the  crowd,  jumped  on 
the  struggling  two,  washing  Pasqual’s  face, 
Buonocorso  landed  his  two-ton  weight  on 
Dan.  The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  had  nothing 
on  the  swaying  mass. 

The  shouts  of  laughter,  Rosie’s  screams, 
the  mother’s  shouting,  soon  drew  a  crowd. 
Well  groomed  Pietro  Consolo  stepped  out 
of  his  barber  shop,  nineteen-year-old  Mike 
Di  Tirro  got  across  the  street  from  the  soft- 
drink  parlor  where  he  was  a  waiter,  with  a 
hop,  skip,  and  a  jump.  His  school  days  were 
not  far  behind  him.  Even  middle-aged, 
suave  Mr.  Marlnelli  from  the  Bonfield  bank 
watched  the  fun.  The  whole  affair  lasted  only 
about  ten  minutes  at  the  most. 

“Scoot!  The  cop!”  With  lightning-like 
rapidity,  the  lads  disentangled  themselves, 
and  darted  toward  the  school.  They  raced 
like  mad,  realizing  too  late,  their  tardiness 
for  the  next  class.  Some  shot  along  to  the 
boys’  door,  the  farthest  but  the  correct  en¬ 
trance,  and  down  the  basement  stairs.  See¬ 
ing  the  policeman  close  on  their  heels,  a 
few  foolhardy  ones,  bolted  in  the  center 
door  next  the  principal’s  office — the  last 
ones  turned  in  the  first  gate  and  bounded 
down  the  girls’  stairway.  The  poor  little 
fools  forgot  their  shoes  were  dripping  purple 
gore.  Departing,  they  left  behind  them  foot¬ 
prints,  tell-tale  glaring  ones,  along  the  halls 
and  stairs. 

Hearing  the  rush  of  running  feet  and  the 
unusual  shouting  the  principal  stepped  into 
the  hall.  The  hall  seemed  a  wine  press.  In 
blank  amazement  she  turned  to  meet  Ser¬ 
geant  Turney,  the  six-foot  terror  of  the 
neighborhood  rowdies,  who  just  entered. 
Close  beside  him  came  Mrs.  Lanese,  nearly 
dragging  Rosie’s  arm  out  of  the  socket  in  her 
mad  haste.  Her  other  hand  still  clutched  the 
long-thonged  instrument  of  justice  she  meant 
to  wield. 

The  unaccustomed  noise,  the  wild  vitu¬ 
peration  brought  every  teacher  on  the  floor 
into  the  hall,  in  curiosity  and  wonder.  Mrs. 
Lanese’s  anger  was  but  as  the  passing  of  a 
gentle  zephyr  compared  to  the  explosion  of 
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wrath  from  Pat  Leary,  the  janitor,  when  he 
came  through  the  hallway.  The  floors  had 
just  been  cleaned  before  the  opening  of 
school.  “Wait  till  I  get  the  young  villains,” 
he  prophesied. 

The  principal.  Miss  Mooney,  rose  easily 
to  the  situation.  Thirty  years’  principalship 
in  large  school  buildings  leaves  little  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  be  learned.  She  had  quietly 
but  efficiently  directed  Mrs.  Lanese,  with 
the  policeman’s  help,  into  the  office  and  was 
closing  the  door  when  a  new  clamor  made 
the  welkin  ring.  The  irate  fruit  dealer  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene.  Gesticulating  wildly, 
speaking  in  his  native  tongue,  he  was  actu¬ 
ally  foaming.  He  was  drawn  into  the  office, 
too.  Miss  lammorino,  who  spoke  Italian, 
was  sent  for. 

The  principal  sent  her  assistant  into  the 
basement,  telling  her  to  hold  the  bo3’^s  there 
in  ranks  till  she  came. 

The  policeman  told  the  story,  as  much  of 
it  as  he  was  able.  “What  you  think?  I  buy 
grapes  for  these  toughs  to  stamp  on  them 
in  the  streets?  Where  these  boys?  Bring  them 
here.  I  kill.” 

“Make  an  estimate,  Mr.  Turney,  of  the 
amount  of  grapes  the  boys  stole.  I’ll  hold 
them  to  the  payment.  Take  the  man  out 
and  when  you  come  to  some  agreement, 
let  me  know.  Remember,  many  of  these 
boj's  are  poor.  Don’t  let  him  overcharge.” 

Meantime,  the  calmness  of  the  principal 
had  reacted  on  the  excited  mother  and  so, 
in  broken  English,  she  bemoaned  the  wash¬ 
ing  and  ironing  done  in  vain,  the  ruined 
dress,  her  hard  life — she  went  out  working 
four  days  a  week;  she  demanded  restitution 
too,  “No,  you  can’t  wash  stains,  no  come 
out.”  She  would  not  consent  to  leave  the 
dress  at  the  building  for  the  domestic  science 
pupils  to  try  their  hands  at  it.  So  a  price  was 
set.  The  boys  being  kept  out  of  sight,  she 
had  no  means  of  venting  her  anger  in  her 
usual  method.  The  strap  hung  limp,  spirit¬ 
less.  But  the  principal,  always  a  lover  of  fair 
play  and  knowing  the  woman’s  anger  was 
just,  made  her  through  Miss  lammorino, 
see  how  the  teachers  deplored  the  boys’ 
escapade.  She  left  the  building  finally  smil¬ 


ing:  “Yes,  I  go  see  their  mothers.  Me  no 
want  your  job,  teacher.” 

Miss  Mooney  stepped  into  the  hall  and 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  had  been  an  es¬ 
pecially  trying  day,  excessively  warm.  The 
school  had  not  yet  settled  into  smooth  run¬ 
ning  order.  But  these  boys  were  VIII-A’s. 
They  had  two  years’  training  now  in  junior 
high.  She  could  see  no  excuse  for  the  law¬ 
lessness. 

Hailing  a  passing  boy,  “Tony,”  she  said, 
“will  you  run  up  and  tell  Miss  Tarrant  that 
I’d  like  to  see  her.”  “It’s  her  off  period,” 
she  reflected  as  Tony  sped  up  the  stairs  to 
Room  207.  “I  didn’t  know  what  it  was  we 
needed  to  round  off  this  day,”  laughed  Miss 
Tarrant,  coming  down,  “but  now  I  know. 
It  was  this  mess,”  for  the  news  of  the  raid¬ 
ing  of  the  truck  by  the  boys  of  her  home  room 
had  somehow  filtered  through  the  building. 
“One  thing  is  certain,”  Miss  Mooney  said, 
“that  kind  of  rowdyism  will  have  to  be 
stopped  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.” 

They  slowly  walked  toward  the  basement. 
Miss  Granger,  the  assistant,  was  standing  at 
the  top  of  the  steps,  talking  in  an  undertone 
with  the  janitor. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  the  boys  stood  in 
double  line.  The  principal  looked  forbid¬ 
dingly  stern.  She  said  afterward  it  was  her 
only  salvation.  Miss  Tarrant  turned  her 
back  to  her  pupils  to  talk  to  Miss  Granger. 
“Give  me  a  chance  to  get  my  face  straight,” 
was  what  she  said,  “and  pray  the  Lord,  I’ll 
keep  it  straight.”  Miss  Granger  had  told 
them  to  stand  in  line  till  the  principal  came. 
Because  of  the  condition  of  their  shoes,  she 
did  not  even  allow  them  to  wash  their  much 
besmeared  faces,  necks,  and  hands.  s  ' 

Miss  Tarrant  looked  them  over.  The 
sleeves  of  Albert  Buonocorso’s  white  waist 
dangled  in  ribbons,  white,  gray,  purple, black. 
His  fat,  pudgy  face  was  smeared  but  on  one 
side  only.  An  Indian  in  his  war  paint  could 
not  look  worse  than  Pasqual  Le  Conti.  The 
collar  of  what  was  a  yellow  shirt  was  turned 
in  as  it  had  been  on  the  gym  field.  Knowing 
Miss  Tarrant’s  rule  that  they  must  wear  a 
tie,  and  glad  of  the  chance  to  do  something 
besides  stand,  he  had  taken  his  jazz  bow  from 
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his  pocket  and  hooked  it  around  his  neck. 
He  felt  dressed.  The  juice  of  a  squashed 
grape  which  was  lodged  in  his  hair  kept 
“oozing  drop  by  drop”  on  his  neck.  He 
wiped  it  away  with  painful  regularity.  The 
smears  on  Nick  Cassesseo’s  face — he  had  a 
perpetual  squint — made  him  look  more  than 
ever  the  scowling  villain,  ordinarily  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  decent  enough  sort  of  chap.  Not  a  single 
clean  face  among  them!  If  they  had  been 
trying  their  sallow  cheeks  to  incarnadine, 
they  could  not  have  succeeded  better. 

“Who  smeared  Peter  Luccione’s  head?” 
asked  the  principal.  You  couldn’t  blame  her 
for  asking  that  question  first.  Luccione’s 
head  had  been  shaved  close,  and  its  smooth 
surface  was  now  dyed  deepest  purple  with 
smudges  of  soft  green  pulp  here  and  there 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  color  scheme. 

“We  were  washing  each  other’s  faces  and 
his  didn’t  stop  any  place,”  Pasqual  owned 
up,  watching  for  any  sign  of  a  smile  on  the 
teachers*  faces. 

“Who  started  the  whole  affair — picked 
up  the  grapes  first?”  Again  Pasqual  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  guilt.  Miss  Mooney  gave 
him  a  withering  stare.  “All  the  boys  who 
pitched  grapes  at  Rosie  Lanese  raise  hands.” 
Pasqual  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  Luckily  he 
was  not  of  that  number. 

“The  boy  who  used  this  bat,  step  out.” 
If  ever  a  teacher  or  principal  was  surprised, 
Mooney  and  Miss  Tarrant  were  when  An¬ 
thony  Coppolino,  the  A  No.  i  scholar,  editor 
of  the  school  newspaper,  the  Beau  Brummel 
of  the  class,  stepped  out  of  line. 

“Mr.  Leary  will  supply  you  five  boys 
with  pails,  brushes  and  soap,”  said  Miss 
Mooney.  “I  shall  assign  each  of  you  a  cer¬ 
tain  section.  You  will  clean  all  stains  from 
the  halls,  stairway  and  walks  to  the  front 
gates,  before  you  go  home  to-night. 

“Now  the  boys  here  who  did  not  touch 
the  grapes,  step  out  of  line.”  Six  obeyed. 
“Six  more  than  I’d  imagine,”  thought  Miss 
Tarrant. 

Turning  to  the  six,  “You  first  two  boys, 
get  paper  towels  and  pass  them  out  to  each 
one  in  line.  Now  clean  your  shoes,”  she 
sternly  ordered  the  culprits. 


“John,  get  a  waste  basket  and  collect  the 
soiled  towels  when  they  are  finished,”  she 
spoke  to  the  smallest  of  the  six. 

“I  shall  give  you  boys  ten  minutes  to 
wash  yourselves  and  get  up  to  207.  Be  quick 
about  it.” 

Ten  minutes  later  they  sat  in  rigid  straight 
rows,  their  faces  shining,  their  hair  smoothed, 
shining  wet.  They  had  never  seen  Miss 
Tarrant  so  plainly  provoked.  There  was  no 
sign  of  relenting  on  her  face.  She  said 
nothing — a  proceeding  so  unusual  they  did 
not  know  what  to  expect. 

Miss  Mooney  came  in.  A  perceptible  jerk 
of  each  shoulder,  even  though  they  were  stiff 
as  ramrods  before,  greeted  her  entrance — a 
thing  she  hated. 

In  a  cool  matter-of-fact  voice — they  had 
expected  to  be  flayed  alive — she  said: 

“The  fruit  dealer’s  bill  is  ^4.50.  Dividing 
that  sum  among  nine  boys  makes  each  one’s 
bill  50  cents.  I  shall  give  you  till  Monday  to 
pay  it.  Earn  the  money  yourselves.  If  you 
cannot  get  the  entire  sum  at  once,  I  shall 
keep  accurate  account  of  each  one’s  pay¬ 
ments  till  his  bill  is  paid.  Rosie  Lanese’s 
dress  cost  60  cents.  Each  of  you  three  boys, 
turning  to  Severino,  Nick,  and  Albert,  bring 
20  cents  extra. 

“There  will  be  no  gym  periods  for  this 
class  this  week  or  next.  Any  time,  for  the 
rest  of  the  season,  that  Mr.  Thomas  sees 
fit  to  use  the  Parma  field,  instead  of  playing 
baseball,  you  boys  will  go  to  the  study  hall. 
The  school  stands  for  law  and  order.  You, 
the  highest  grade,  have  gone  out  and  proved 
the  very  opposite  to  the  people  in  this 
neighborhood.  I  have  been  trying,  and  your 
teacher  has  been  trying  to  train  you  in  char¬ 
acter  building.  Well,  what  you  do  in  a  crisis 
shows  your  character  best.  When  Pasqual 
Le  Conti  started  acting  the  rowdy” — she 
looked  straight  into  Pasqual’s  eyes — “you 
boys  should  have  held  off.  Keep  your  seats 
tonight.  I  shall  come  up  here  and  dismiss 
you.” 

When  she  left.  Miss  Tarrant  sat,  her  chin 
in  her  hand,  staring  into  vacancy.  She  said 
nothing.  When  the  bell  rang,  and  the  girls 
returned  from  sewing  and  the  six  boys  from 
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study  hall,  she  dismissed  them  in  her  most 
laughing  manner.  Then  she  froze  up  again, 
till  Miss  Mooney  came  and  took  charge  of 
the  class.  She  didn’t  even  say  “Goodnight” 
to  them.  The  frost  still  was  in  the  air  the 
next  morning  between  bells. 

The  class  returned  to  Miss  Tarrant  for 
their  regular  English  period  at  9:15.  She 
reviewed  uses  of  nouns,  preparatory  to 
teaching  correct  use  of  pronoun  forms,  the 
main  work  of  the  term.  Fifteen  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  class  period  she  said: 

“Take  any  noun.  Use  it  in  the  eight  ways 
we  have  been  studying.  Bring  your  papers 
up  as  soon  as  you  finish.  I’ll  mark  them.” 

In  five  minutes  Pasqual  Le  Conti  laid  his 
paper  on  her  desk. 

P.ASQUAL  LE  CONTI  VIII-A.  207 

1.  Subject: 

Grapes  have  changed  our  room  into  a  morgue. 

2.  Subjective  complement: 

The  cause  of  all  our  woe  is  grapes. 

3.  Direct  Object: 

George  Leone  got  the  grapes  in  the  eye. 

4.  Object  of  Preposition: 

The  juice  of  the  grapes  stained  my  waist. 

5.  Indirect  Object: 

We’re  sorry  we  gave  the  grapes  a  new  use. 

6.  Independently: 

Grapes!  Gee,  but  they  made  our  teacher  sore! 

7.  Appositive: 

We  hate  to  hear  the  word,  grapes. 


8.  Possessive: 

You  can  tell  by  the  sidewalk  the  grape's  sea¬ 
son  is  here. 

Just  what  was  he  trying  for!  She  couldn’t 
help  grinning.  But  she  caught  herself  quickly. 
She  drew  a  circle  around  grapes  in  No.  2 
and  wrote  rozvdyism  instead.  Putting  100 
on  the  top  of  the  page  she  handed  it  back 
without  a  word. 

Just  then  Miss  Mooney  came  in.  She  read 
a  notice  of  an  athletic  meet  for  the  district 
to  be  held  at  the  south-end  field.  The  boys 
of  the  junior  high  grades  were  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  that  afternoon.  There  was  a  general 
buzz  of  excitement  because  of  the  half  holi¬ 
day.  The  principal  waited.  Then  she  an¬ 
nounced  deliberately  that  since  she  could  not 
trust  nine  boys  of  Room  207  to  go  two 
blocks,  she  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
trust  them  to  take  charge  of  themselves 
going  across  the  city. 

General  dismay  was  written  large  on  the 
nine  faces.  Miss  Mooney  stood  for  a  minute 
at  the  door  talking  to  Miss  Tarrant.  When 
she  left,  Albert  Buonocorso  blustered,  “Oh, 
what  do  we  care.f*  We  have  more  fun  in  our 
own  room  anyway.” 

Miss  Tarrant,  who  was  just  stepping  into 
the  hall  to  talk  to  Miss  Powers,  whose 
room  was  opposite  hers,  turned,  her  eyes 
twinkling  for  the  first  time,  and  said, 
“Sour  grapes.” 


Fewer  things  better  done. — Here  is  another  vote  for  simplicity  and  thoroughness.  Presi¬ 
dent  W.  W.  Campbell  of  the  University  of  California  says  in  his  annual  report:  “If  any  one 
element  were  to  be  singled  out  for  adverse  criticism  upon  the  educational  practices  of  the 
United  States  it  would  doubtless  be  this:  too  many  subjects,  especially  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Thirty  years  ago  California  schools  taught  fifteen  subjects.  Year  after  year  successive 
legislatures  added  one  thing  after  another  until  a  total  of  thirty-one  compulsory  subjects  was 
reached.  Last  year  the  legislature  reduced  the  maximum  to  fifteen.  Thorough  work  in  a  few 
subjects  is  incomparably  better  than  a  smattering  of  many.” 


L. 


A  PREPARATORY  PROGRAM  FOR  RETIREMENT  LEGISLATION 

Ida  E.  Housman 


[It  was  sixty  years  after  the  leading  men  of  America  advocated  universal  education  as  a  means 
of  keeping  the  national  ideals  alive,  before  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  cradle  of  the  Republic,  came 
around  to  establish  free  schools.  Nobody  studies  our  present  school  system  without  conceding  that  it 
is  on  weak  foundations.  It  does  not  attract  and  hold  enough  first  class  talent  to  attain  its  known  stand¬ 
ards.  Properly  to  finance  teaching  is  unthinkable  in  the  present  complacent  state  of  the  public  mind. 
Hence  the  proposal  of  deferred  payments  such  as  a  retirement  system.  Miss  Housman  has  specialized 
in  a  study  of  it  for  several  years.] 


The  keynote  of  success  in  any  under¬ 
taking  is  thoroughness  of  preparation. 
In  regard  to  retirement  legislation, 
there  are  two  recognized  facts.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  teachers  in  the  United  States  have 
been  greatly  underpaid;  therefore,  these 
teachers  have  been  unable  to  provide  for 
old  age  or  disability.  The  corollary  is  the 
need  of  retirement  legislation  that  will  ade¬ 
quately  provide  for  the  teaching  profession. 
Unfortunately,  most  teachers  are  so  en¬ 
grossed  with  the  problems  of  the  classroom, 
that  there  is  scant  time  to  read  or  study  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sound,  actuarial  retirement  legis¬ 
lation.  The  result  is  that  a  few  over-zealous 
educators  with  altruistic  purposes,  but  lack¬ 
ing  knowledge,  may  launch  a  campaign 
for  a  retirement  law.  Often,  these  persons 
have  won  the  confidence  of  the  teaching 
body,  so  that  a  movement  soon  spreads 
which  may  finally  lead  to  the  enactment  of 
retirement  legislation  which  ultimately  may 
prove  a  disappointment  to  the  teachers  and 
a  burden  to  the  taxpayers.  There  is  need 
that  teachers  be  prepared  to  endorse  or  re¬ 
ject  proposed  legislation.  What  points  should 
be  discussed  in  a  preparatory  program  for 
retirement  legislation  ? 

There  are  six  reasons  why  there  is  need 
for  the  education  of  teachers  in  retirement 
legislation.  I.  The  first  reason  is  to  give 
teachers  clear  ideas  of  the  purposes  of  re¬ 
tirement  legislation.  These  purposes  are: 

I.  To  promote  the  public  welfare  by  re¬ 
lieving  school  systems  of  superannuated  and 
disabled  teachers.  The  public  welfare  de¬ 


mands  efficient  teachers  to  educate  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

2.  To  relieve  teachers  of  anxiety  as  to  the 
future  by  providing  adequate  retirement 
allowances. 

3.  To  retain  capable  teachers  who  through 
inadequate  salaries  and  inability  to  provide 
for  the  future  may  leave  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession. 

4.  To  attract  men  and  women  of  ability 
to  teaching. 

II.  The  second  reason  is  to  make  teachers 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  sound,  ac¬ 
tuarial  retirement  systems.  These  principles 
are: 

I.  Membership.  Compulsory  for  teachers 
appointed  after  the  enactment  of  a  retire¬ 
ment  law;  optional,  for  teachers  in  service 
before  the  enactment. 

If  membership  is  optional  for  beginners 
until  a  specified  age,  many  teachers  will  post¬ 
pone  joining  the  system  until  that  compul¬ 
sory  age.  Some  will  then  object  to  paying 
higher  rates  of  contribution  than  the  rates 
they  would  have  paid  at  the  time  of  ap¬ 
pointment. 

Membership  is  optional  for  teachers  in  ser¬ 
vice  before  the  enactment  of  the  law  as  they 
may  have  made  other  provisions  for  old  age. 

Early  membership  is  essential  as  the  re¬ 
tirement  allowance  depends  on  the  reserve 
which  is  built  up  by  a  long  period  of  yearly 
contributions. 

Membership  in  an  actuarial  reserve  system 
is  an  investment.  The  New  Jersey  experience 
shows  that  young  teachers  who  resign  value 
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the  return  of  their  contributions  with  com¬ 
pound  interest. 

2.  Benefits.  The  benefits  are  superannua¬ 
tion,  disability,  withdrawal  and  optional. 

The  superannuation  benefit  depends  on 
age.  Members  may  retire  at  certain  ages, 
usually  60,  62  or  65.  Retirement  is  generally 
compulsory  at  age  70.  The  retirement  al¬ 
lowance  consists  of  an  annuity  provided  by 
the  member’s  contributions  and  a  pension 
provided  by  the  public’s  contributions.  The 
minimum  retirement  allowance  should  not 
be  less  than  $400.00  after  twenty  or  more 
years  of  service. 

The  disability  benefit  is  allowed  for  per¬ 
manent  disability,  either  physical  or  mental, 
after  an  examination  by  a  medical  board. 
Until  the  superannuation  retirement  age, 
the  person  may  be  examined  at  the  end  of 
each  three  year  period  to  determine  whether 
able  to  return  to  teaching.  Also,  the  person 
may  apply  for  re-examination  so  as  to  re¬ 
turn  to  teaching.  The  retirement  allowance 
consists  of  an  annuity  provided  by  the  mem¬ 
ber’s  contributions  and  a  pension  provided 
by  the  public’s  contributions,  which  may  be 
supplemented  by  an  additional  pension  to 
make  an  adequate  allowance.  The  minimum 
allowance  should  not  be  less  than  $300.00. 
No  member  should  be  entitled  to  a  disability 
benefit  unless  such  person  has  been  in  service 
a  specified  number  of  years,  usually  ten 
years. 

The  withdrawal  benefit  is  the  refund  pro¬ 
vided  in  case  of  resignation,  dismissal  or 
death.  As  the  member’s  contributions  are 
in  a  savings  account,  they  should  be  re¬ 
turned  either  to  the  member  or  the  estate 
with  compound  interest. 

Two  options  may  be  permitted  at  retire¬ 
ment.  First:  tlie  teacher  may  choose  as  large 
a  retirement  allowance  as  her  annuity  con¬ 
tributions  and  the  public’s  pension  contri¬ 
butions  will  purchase.  Second:  the  teacher 
may  choose  a  lesser  annuity  and  as  large  a 
pension  as  the  state’s  pension  contributions 
will  provide.  Under  either  option,  at  death, 
any  balance  in  the  teacher’s  annuity  (sav¬ 
ings)  account  should  be  returned  to  the 
estate. 


3.  Guarantees  of  a  Retirement  System  to 
Teachers  and  to  the  Public.  To  safeguard  the 
teacher’s  interests:  first,  a  contract  should 
be  stated  in  the  retirement  act  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  provide  its  contributions  for  a  re¬ 
serve  fund.  Second,  the  system  should  be 
based  on  actuarial  reserve  principles  which 
imply  proper  tables  of  mortality,  service, 
rates  of  contributions,  etc. 

4.  Rights  under  Previous  Annuity  Systems 
Safeguarded.  The  public  should  guarantee 
retired  teachers  the  benefits  allowed  at  the 
time  of  their  retirements. 

5.  Credit  for  Past  Service  Where  No  Re- 
tiremefit  System  lias  Existed.  Active  teachers, 
who  taught  before  the  enactment  of  the  new 
law  and  join  the  new  system,  should  be 
allowed  credit  for  their  prior  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  calculating  the  retirement  allow¬ 
ances.  This  principle  deals  with  the  most 
important  problem  in  pension  finance.  The 
obligations  incurred  by  the  services  of  mem¬ 
bers  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  new 
law  constitute  the  “accrued  liabilities.”  As 
neither  these  members  nor  the  public  has 
made  any  prior  contributions,  provision 
must  be  made  whereby  the  public  makes 
adequate  contributions  to  build  up  a  sinking 
or  a  reserve  fund. 

6.  The  Reserve  Basis.  The  reserve  actuarial 
basis  means  financing  the  retirement  system 
by  establishing  sinking  funds  to  pay  retire¬ 
ment  allowances.  The  yearly  contributions 
of  the  teachers  and  the  public  are  deposited 
in  two  separate  funds  which  through  com¬ 
pound  interest  and  safe  investment  will  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  funds.  The  reserve  basis  is 
used  to  liquidate  the  “accrued  liabilities.” 
An  unsound  basis  is  the  cash  disbursement 
basis.  The  cash  disbursement  basis  means 
paying  pensions  out  of  current  funds  by 
annual  appropriations.  As  the  cash  disburse¬ 
ment  basis  costs  much  less  in  the  beginning 
years  when  comparatively  few  teachers  re¬ 
tire,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  maintain 
the  actuarial  reserve  basis.  The  result  of  the 
recent  legislative  struggle  in  New  Jersey 
was  to  retain  the  actuarial  reserve  basis. 

7.  Contribution  Plans.  The  two  main  plans 
are  the  savings  bank  plan  and  the  average 
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salary  plan.  The  savings  bank  plan  means 
that  the  teacher  and  the  public  contribute 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the  salary;  usually, 
each  contributes  five  per  cent  of  the  salary. 
This  is  a  sound  plan,  but  frequently  pro¬ 
vides  an  insufficient  retirement  allowance. 

The  average  salary  plan  bases,  generally, 
the  pension  on  the  prospective  average  sal¬ 
ary  for  the  last  five  or  ten  years;  while,  the 
annuity  is  purchased  by  the  total  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  the  teacher.  This  plan  requires 
that  frequent  actuarial  valuations  be  made 
of  the  funds,  so  that  the  rates  of  contribu¬ 
tions  by  the  teacher  and  the  State  may  be 
adjusted  to  provide  the  prospective  benefit's. 
The  average  salary  plan  has  been  adopted 
by  several  of  the  actuarial  State  teachers 
retirement  system.  Under  the  New  Jersey 
law,  the  superannuation  pension  consists  of 
as  many  one  hundred  fortieths  of  the  aver¬ 
age  salary  of  the  last  five  years  as  the  teacher 
has  years  of  credit  for  teaching;  and,  the 
annuity  is  the  actuarial  equivalent  of  his 
total  contributions  at  retirement. 

8.  Costs  to  Teachers  and  Public.  Under  an 
actuarial  system,  the  teacher’s  rates  of  con¬ 
tributions  depend  on  age  at  entrance  and 
sex.  The  public’s  rates  of  contribution  de¬ 
pend  on  the  “accrued  liabilities’’  and  various 
actuarial  factors.  Both  rates  are  affected  by 
prospective  benefits  depending  on  salary 
changes. 

The  purpose  of  a  retirement  system  is  to 
provide  for  old  age  and  disability.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  to  retire  capable  teachers  after 
25,  30,  or  35  years  of  service  who  may  be 
only  45,  50,  or  55  years  of  age.  A  sound  dis¬ 
ability  provision  eliminates  the  service  pro¬ 
vision. 

There  are  several  items  which  add  to  the 
public’s  cost:  the  “accrued  liabilities’’;  the 
payment  of  retirement  allowances  to  those 
who  live  many  years  after  retirement  (be¬ 
yond  the  “life  expectation”);  the  payment 
of  additional  pensions  to  make  adequate 
disability  retirement  allowances.  Therefore, 
although  it  may  be  argued  theoretically  that 
the  teacher  is  entitled  to  receive  the  full 
amounts  in  both  her  own  savings  reserve 
fund  and  the  public  reserve  fund  either  in 


a  retirement  allowance  or  a  return  of  both 
reserves  in  case  of  withdrawal,  practically 
it  is  advisable  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
both  reserve  funds  only  in  case  of  retirement. 
For  withdrawal,  either  the  teacher  or  the 
estate  should  receive  her  savings  with  com¬ 
pound  interest.  In  case  of  death  after  retire¬ 
ment,  her  estate  is  entitled  to  any  balance 
in  her  savings  reserve  fund. 

9.  Actuarial  Faluations.  Periodic  valua¬ 
tions,  at  least  once  in  five  years,  should  be 
made  to  insure  financial  soundness  of  the 
retirement  system. 

10.  Changes  in  Rates.  No  changes  in  rates 
should  be  permitted  unless  determined  by 
an  actuarial  valuation  as  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  reserve  funds.  To  provide  a 
larger  annuity,  a  higher  rate  may  be  recom¬ 
mended.  There  should  be  no  change  in  the 
rate  of  contribution  of  a  member  unless  the 
member  consents. 

11.  Amendments.  No  amendment  should 
be  made  to  a  retirement  law  unless  approved 
by  actuarial,  legal,  and  pension  experts. 

12.  Administration.  The  administrative 
board  should  represent  the  public  and  the 
teacher.  It  should  be  empowered  to  employ 
actuarial  and  legal  advice. 

III.  The  third  reason  for  education  in  re¬ 
tirement  legislation  is  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  erroneous  ideas  about  pen¬ 
sions.  One  erroneous  idea  is  that  because 
policemen,  firemen,  veterans  and  others  have 
secured  non-contributory  pensions,  teachers 
should  try  to  secure  the  same  kind.  Another 
erroneous  idea  is  that  of  establishing  fra¬ 
ternal  pension  systems  which  cost  small  per¬ 
centages  of  salary  and  involve  the  tontine 
principle.  The  tontine  principle  means  that 
the  contributions  of  members  who  die  before 
retirement  are  used  to  augment  the  fund  to 
provide  pensions  for  those  who  ultimately 
do  retire.  As  no  attempt  is  made  to  compute 
the  costs,  these  systems  generally  become 
bankrupt  unless  reorganized  on  a  sound, 
actuarial  basis. 

IV.  The  fourth  reason  is  to  acquaint 
teachers  with  the  costs  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  retirement  systems.  Sometimes, 
teachers  request  benefits  and  discover  later 
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the  high  costs  to  themselves  and  to  the 
state. 

V.  The  fifth  reason  is  to  acquaint  teachers 
with  the  arguments  for  and  against  retire¬ 
ment  legislation. 

The  growing  demand  for  pensions  for  all 
classes  of  workers  shows  that  there  will  soon 
be  two  big  divisions:  persons  under  pension 
systems;  persons  who  indirectly  pay  for 
pensions  through  taxation.  There  are  reasons 
why  certain  classes  of  workers  receive  retire¬ 
ment  allowances  or  pensions,  and  others  do 
not  receive  them.  Teachers  should  be  ready 
to  state  these  reasons,  and  if  necessary,  to 
argue  the  matter  before  laymen  and  legis¬ 
lators.  . 

VI.  The  sixth  reason  is  to  unify  legisla¬ 
tive  action  by  teachers. 

There  is  serious  danger  in  attempting  to 
pass  legislation  before  teachers  understand 
the  essentials  of  a  sound  retirement  system. 
Actual  experience  shows  that  one  group  of 
teachers  will  urge  legislation  to  enact  a  bill 
and  another  group,  not  understanding  the 
problem,  will  oppose  such  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  what  may  seem  to  be  a  more 
economical  or  a  more  desirable  benefit.  Be¬ 
fore  introducing  a  bill  in  the  legislature, 
teachers  should  have  studied  and  discussed 
its  provisions,  so  that  the  teaching  body  may 
appear  before  the  legislature  as  a  unit. 

The  first  way  is  through  research  retire¬ 
ment  committees.  A  research  retirement 
committee  should  be  organized  in  each 
state  teachers’  association  which  will  extend 
the  idea  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
on  Retirement  Allowancesof  theNational  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association.  This  committee  should 
study  the  retirement  problem  and  should 
have  the  advice  of  a  pension  expert  and  an 
actuary,  if  legislation  is  to  be  proposed. 
Also,  local  teacher  organizations  should  or¬ 
ganize  local  research  retirement  commit¬ 


tees.  These  local  committees  should  keep  the 
local  organization  informed  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  disseminate  sound  ideas  in  the 
event  of  retirement  legislation.  The  local 
committee  should  report  to  the  state  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  state  committee  should  re¬ 
port  to  the  national  committee. 

The  second  way  is  through  publicity  com¬ 
mittees.  State  publicity  committees  and  lo¬ 
cal  committees  through  leaflets,  circulars, 
questionnaires,  magazine  articles  and  the 
press  should  inform  the  teachers  and  the 
public.  The  results  of  the  study  of  the  re¬ 
search  retirement  committee  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  publicity  committee.  Techni¬ 
cal  and  lengthy  reports  should  be  avoided. 
Special  meetings  should  be  arranged  to  in¬ 
form  the  teachers  and  to  stimulate  action. 

The  third  way  is  through  reports  and  dis¬ 
cussions  in  conventions.  In  arranging  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  provision  is  made  for  a  report  on  the 
retirement  problem.  Time  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  a  discussion  and  for  questions. 
Provision  should  also  be  made  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  annual  meetings  of  state 
teachers’  associations  for  a  report  summar¬ 
izing  the  work  of  the  research  retirement 
committee  and  a  report  for  the  publicity 
committee.  Persons  familiar  with  sound  re¬ 
tirement  legislation  should  be  asked  occasion¬ 
ally  to  speak  at  state  and  local  meetings. 

State  and  local  publicity  committees  may 
interest  the  public  in  retirement  legislation 
through  occasional  newspaper  articles  and 
magazine  articles.  Meetings  may  be  planned 
inviting  both  teachers  and  the  public.  As 
retirement  legislation  involves  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  arrangements  may  be  made 
for  brief  talks  before  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Rotary  Clubs,  Zonta  Clubs,  and 
other  organizations  interested  in  the  public 
welfare. 


Stick  to  it. — “More  men  are  beaten  than  fail.  It  is  not  wisdom  they  need  or  money, 
or  brilliance,  or  ‘pull,’  but  just  plain  gristle  and  bone.  This  rude,  simple  primitive  power 
which  we  call  ‘stick-to-it-lveness’  is  the  uncrowned  king  of  the  world  of  endeavor.” 

— Henry  Ford,  in  My  Life  and  Work. 
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HOUSING  THE  SORBONNE  STUDENT 

Golda  M.  Goldman 


[Twenty-two  thousand  students  not  counting  those  in  agriculture  and  engineering,  seventy  acres 
for  dormitories,  to  this  has  the  Sorbonne  grown.  Miss  Goldman  gives  a  colorful  account  of  a  pictur¬ 
esque  university.] 


NE  of  the  most  interesting  develop- 
l;/  ments  in  French  university  life,  and 

-  that  is  to  say  in  the  life  of  the  oldest 
university  in  the  world,  is  taking  place  today 
on  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  On  the  surface  it 
appears  to  be  only  an  attempt  attractively 
and  adequately  to  meet  the  housing  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  Even  the  majority  of  the  French  them¬ 
selves  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  merely  a  step 
forward  in  twentieth  century  civilization; 
and  in  a  sense  that  is  true,  following  as  it 
does  close  upon  the  heels  of  American  college 
dormitory  plans.  In  reality  it  goes  much 
deeper  than  that,  proving  again  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  for  University 
“pensionnaires”  are  to  be  found  many 
hundreds  of  years  back  in  French  history. 

The  city  of  Paris  has  been  fortunate  in  the 
number  of  great  men  that  have  brought 
fame  and  beauty  to  enrich  her.  To  no  one 
does  she  owe  more  than  to  Abelard,  that 
great  teacher  of  the  twelfth  century,  whose 
reputation  brought  scholars  by  the  thousands 
to  the  school  which  had  grown  up  around  No¬ 
tre  Dame.  This  school,  attached  of  course  to 
thechurch  after  themannerof  all  such  institu¬ 
tions,  was  at  first  so  small  that  all  teachers 
could  live  on  the  “He  de  la  Cite”  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  the  church  officials. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  population  of 
the  city  as  the  fame  of  Abelard’s  teaching 
drew  students  from  all  over  Europe  caused 
the  teachers  to  overflow  to  the  left  bank, 
where  each  taught  in  his  private  dwelling 
place.  Released  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
ecclesiastical  supervision,  they  found  it  to 
their  own  interest  to  form  a  corporation 
with  their  students.  The  term  “Universitas” 


applied  to  all  corporations.  They  formed, 
therefore,  “The  University  of  Paris.” 

The  University  that  we  know  today, 
more  commonly  under  the  name  of  the  Sor¬ 
bonne,  was  a  slow  development.  It  lacked 
primarily  the  close  unity  which  comes  with 
the  living  together  of  a  group  of  people. 
They  were  therefore  led  to  organize  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  First  they  elected  a  rector  to  rep¬ 
resent  them  when  their  interests  brought 
them  in  contact  with  other  organizations. 
Then  they  formed  into  the  four  “Faculties” 
of  liberal  arts,  law,  medicine,  and  theology, 
according  to  the  work  taught.  Finally  mas¬ 
ters  and  pupils,  drawn  together  by  the  ties 
of  nationality,  grouped  themselves  as  four 
nations:  Normandy,  including  the  Normans 
and  Bretons;  Picardy,  including  the  Picards 
and  the  Wallons;  England,  comprising  the 
English,  Germans,  and  Swedes;  and  finally 
France,  which  covered  all  the  Latin  races. 

The  great  welding,  however,  came  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  After 
the  segregation  according  to  nations,  houses 
known  as  “hospitia”  belonging  to  the 
diflFerent  nations  served  as  dormitories  for 
the  students,  each  presided  over  by  a  princi¬ 
pal  elected  by  the  inmates.  This,  alas,  did 
not  provide  for  the  great  number  of  students 
too  poor  to  pay  for  such  lodging.  To  meet 
their  needs,  some  philanthropists  of  the 
day  provided  “hospitia”  where  they  could 
be  lodged  free,  and  which  became  known  as 
“colleges.” 

Built  at  first  with  no  thought  of  teaching 
within  their  walls,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  these  colleges  provided  an  admirable 
means  of  having  students  study  under 
supervision,  and  of  guaranteeing  to  the 
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parents  the  welfare  of  their  children.  It  was 
arranged  that  paying  students  might  enter 
here.  When  the  teachers  also  became  resi¬ 
dents,  the  college,  as  we  know  the  term,  had 
come  into  being.  Other  universities  growing 
up  in  Europe  adopted  the  idea;  they  called 
themselves  the  children  of  the  older  institu¬ 
tion,  and  eventually  the  University  of  Paris 
was  known  as  “The  Mother  University.” 

In  the  years  that  have  followed  many 
great  men,  notably  Richelieu  and  Napoleon, 
have  left  their  imprint  upon  this  great 
educational  center.  Its  prosperity  has  waxed 
and  waned;  its  faculties  have  been  aug¬ 
mented;  but  its  reputation  as  a  center  of 
world  culture  has  seldom  been  adversely 
affected.  Today,  as  in  Abelard’s  day,  its  stu¬ 
dents  are  gathered  from  all  corners  of  the 
earth. 

The  French  university  was  asleep  dur¬ 
ing  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  that 
state  it  continued,  like  its  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  contemporaries,  during  the  entire 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  city  doubled  and  tripled  its 
population,  and  the  Sorbonne  student  was 
left  to  shift  for  himself  among  the  thousands 
of  rooming  houses  and  pensions  that  honey¬ 
comb  the  old  Latin  quarter.  The  most  that 
could  be  said  for  these  places  was  that  they 
were  cheap  and  that  they  were  typically 
French,  the  latter  fact  of  course  being  of 
value  to  the  foreign  student  who  wished  to 
steep  himself  in  native  atmosphere  during  his 
short  period  of  study.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  places  are  apt  to  be  cold  and  poorly 
lighted,  with  inadequate  food  especially 
since  the  war,  and  with  no  opportunity 
presented  for  fraternizing  in  a  desirable  and 
normal  manner.  The  old  problem  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  therefore  once  more 
acute,  and  it  is  being  met,  in  that  strange 
cycle  of  events  which  makes  history,  in 
almost  precisely  the  same  manner. 

It  was  left  to  a  public-spirited  French¬ 
man,  Fmilie  Deutsch  de  la  Meurthe,  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  poor  but  studious 
youth  of  France  with  a  generous  gift  of  ten 
million  francs  for  the  erection  of  dormitories 
large  enough  to  accommodate  three  hundred 


and  fifty  students,  upon  the  sole  condition 
that  these  houses  be  erected  upon  the  old 
fortifications  of  the  Boulevard  Jourdan, 
above  the  park  Montsouris.  This  quarter  of 
the  city  is  the  most  sanitary  because  of  its 
elevated  position,  and  is  furthermore  easily 
accessible  to  the  students  because  of  a  small 
electric  railway  which  takes  them  to  college 
in  fifteen  minutes. 

In  1900  there  were  eleven  thousand  stu¬ 
dents,  of  whom  eleven  hundred  were  foreign¬ 
ers,  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Paris;  in 
1925  there  were  twenty-two  thousand,  of 
whom  thirty-three  hundred  were  foreign, 
in  the  five  Faculties  of  Medicine,  Law,  Let¬ 
ters,  Sciences,  and  Pharmacy.  In  addition 
there  were  thousands  in  the  schools  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Engineering,  etc.  Realizing  that 
something  must  be  done  immediately  to 
provide  for  this  increase,  and  with  the 
housing  problem  becoming  more  difficult 
every  day  since  the  war,  the  city  of  Paris 
made  the  acceptance  of  M.  de  la  Meurthe’s 
offer  possible  by  appropriating  approxi¬ 
mately  seventy  acres  in  the  designated  ter¬ 
ritory. 

The  idea  is  that  on  the  bluff  overlooking 
the  city  there  shall  arise  a  student  town, 
known  as  “La  Cite  Unlversitaire”  provid¬ 
ing  “the  best  conditions  of  physical  and 
moral  life,”  making  provision  for  housing, 
feeding,  and  relaxing  the  students.  Because 
nothing  French  can  be  done  without  first 
an  eye  to  the  artistic,  the  one  unit  now  com¬ 
plete  is  a  charming  medieval  French  town, 
with  turrets  and  gables  copied  from  various 
periods  of  attractive  village  architecture. 
The  coloring  is  tan  and  brown,  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  meeting  hall  rising  in  church-like  style 
in  the  center,  and  closing  in  the  rest  of  the 
great  square  lie  the  restaurant  and  dwell¬ 
ings.  Accommodations  are  for  both  men  and 
women  students.  Every  room  is  large,  gaily 
papered,  and  light,  for  windows  play  an 
important  part  in  the  architectural  scheme 
of  all  the  buildings;  the  furniture  consists 
of  a  couch  bed,  table,  and  book  stand,  and 
running  water  and  adequate  closet  space  is 
also  a  part  of  the  equipment. 

When  the  work  is  complete  there  will  be 
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five  units  like  the  present  one,  each  with 
individual  meeting  halls  and  restaurants, 
and  in  addition  one  great  recreation  center 
and  dining-hall.  The  recreation  halls  con¬ 
tain  dance  floors,  gymnasiums,  billiard 
rooms,  and  small  rooms  for  playing  musical 
instruments,  as  music  is  not  permitted  in  the 
dormitories,  etc.  Then  there  will  be  in 
addition  an  enormous  athletic  field  for 
outdoor  games. 

The  financing  of  so  large  a  scheme  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  generous  dona¬ 
tions,  and  these  have  come  from  various 
nationalities,  each  gift  providing  accom¬ 
modations  for  a  certain  number  of  students 
of  that  particular  nationality.  So  we  have 
five  million  francs  given  by  M.  and  Mme. 
Biermans-Laporte  for  a  building  to  house 
two  hundred  Belgian  students;  two  million 
six  hundred  thousand  francs  from  Senator 
Wilson  for  a  house  for  fifty  Canadian  stu¬ 
dents,  preferably  those  who  expect  to  be 
teachers;  one  million  two  hundred  fifty 
thousand  francs  from  the  Argentinian  col¬ 
ony  to  house  fifty  Argentinian  students;  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  from  old  stu¬ 
dents  now  in  attendance  there;  a  million 
francs  from  the  Institute  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  for  one  hundred  agricultural  stu¬ 
dents;  there  is  also  a  rumor  that  something 
may  be  done,  as  it  should  be,  for  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  students  who  attend  the 
Sorbonne,  and  discussions  are  now  being 
held  concerning  Swiss,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and 
Cuban  donations. 


It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  “La  Cite 
Universitaire”  in  its  final  form  will  be  as 
cosmopolitan  a  group  as  can  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  Europe  and  will  provide  unparal¬ 
leled  opportunity  for  fraternization  among 
studentsof  all  languagesand  races.  Itis  hoped 
that  the  completion  of  the  scheme  will  not 
see  each  nationality  housed  by  itself,  but  a 
sprinkling  of  each  in  each  cottage.  In  either 
circumstance  the  central  recreation  rooms 
and  dining-rooms  will  remedy  any  tendency 
toward  segregation. 

Student  self-government  is  already  in 
operation  although  the  buildings  have  only 
been  open  six  months.  A  delegate  is  sent  to 
the  central  student  council  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  student  monitors  are  elected  for  each 
house  to  insure  the  comfort  of  all.  The  list 
of  regulations  and  restrictions  is  comfort¬ 
ably  brief,  and  in  no  wise  onerous.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  remarkably  low  rate  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  francs  a  month  for  room,  heat,  light, 
cleaning,  and  food  is  very  attractive  to  the 
student  whose  budget  is  limited. 

France  gives  credit  for  most  of  the  ideas 
which  she  is  here  putting  into  operation  to 
the  United  States  where  so  much  has  been 
done  along  these  lines,  but  I  think  she  has 
surpassed  us  in  the  charm  of  the  ensemble 
she  has  created,  for  anything  less  school-like 
than  the  little  French  village  as  the  sun 
fades  out  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  ancient  France  creeps  in  with  the  dusk 
around  the  latticed  windows  and  across  the 
gravelled  walks,  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 


It  is  not  you  that  matters. — “Whoever  hesitates  to  utter  that  which  he  thinks  the  highest 
truth,  lest  it  should  be  too  much  in  advance  of  the  time,  may  reassure  himself  by  looking 
at  his  acts  from  an  impersonal  point  of  view.  Let  him  duly  realize  the  fact  that  opinion  is  the 
agency  through  which  character  adapts  e.xternal  arrangements  to  itself — that  his  opinions 
rightly  form  part  of  this  agency — Is  a  unit  of  force,  constituting  with  other  such  units,  the 
general  power  (the  world  process)  which  works  out  social  changes,  and  he  will  perceive  that 
he  may  properly  give  full  utterance  to  his  innermost  conviction,  leaving  It  to  produce  what 
eflFect  it  may.” 


Herbert  Spencer. 


ECHOES  OF  A  MASTERPIECE 

Geraldine  P.  Dilla 

[Here  is  a  little  study  by  a  gentlewoman  who  is  always  welcome  to  Review  readers.  Winthrop 
College,  Rock  Hill,  North  Carolina,  claims  her.  The  dignity  of  form  and  content  of  these  three  sonnets, 
their  breadth  of  sympathy,  the  present  need  of  them,  are  impressive.] 


WISDOM  in  teaching  the  composition 
of  verse  as  well  as  prose  points  to 
imitation  in  the  beginning  and  many 
times  later.  Honestly  avowed  borrowing  of 
rhythm,  gracefully  balanced  or  periodic 
structure,  or  other  artistic  devices  does  not 
cheapen  the  model  or  weaken  the  student. 
It  may  often,  Indeed,  prove  the  spark  that 
illumines  a  real  appreciation  of  a  masterpiece 
or  that  sets  aglow  an  original  poetic  fire. 

Great  models  of  verse  as  well  as  great  imi¬ 
tations  of  convenient  scope  and  fertile  theme 
for  such  classroom  use  are  not  too  common. 
The  best  and  most  stimulating  examples  I 
have  discovered  are  of  wide  appeal  because 
they  are  on  that  greatest  theme — impossible 
to  overstress  to-day  any  more  than  in  many 
years  of  the  past  century — internationalism. 
Few  poems  offer  the  wealth  of  suggestion, 
historical  and  otherwise,  the  impassioned 
beauty,  the  power  of  righteous  feeling  that 
does  Rossetti’s  sonnet  “On  the  Refusal  of 
Aid  Between  Nations.”  Likewise  there  are 
few  imitations  in  the  field  of  poetic  literature 
that  exemplify  so  satisfactorily  all  the  virtues 
and  possibilities  of  successful  modeling  after 
an  accepted  masterpiece  as  do  Hall  Caine’s 
“Great  Britain,”  and  the  late  Mrs.  Meynell’s 
sonnet  “In  Honor  of  America.” 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti’s  sonnet  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  1849  or  perhaps  1848,  and  it  refers  to 
the  apathy  with  which  other  countries  wit- 
nesssed  the  national  struggles  of  Italy  and 
Hungary  against  Austria: 

Not  that  the  earth  is  changing,  ()  my  God! 

Not  that  the  seasons  totter  in  their  walk. 

Not  that  the  virulent  ill  of  act  and  talk 
Seethes  ever  as  a  winepress  ever  trod. 

Not  therefore  are  we  certain  that  the  rod 

Weighs  in  thine  hand  to  smite  thy  world;  tho 
now 


Beneath  thine  hand  so  many  nations  bow. 

So  many  kings:  not  therefore,  O  my  God! — 

But  because  Man  is  parcelled  out  in  men 
Today;  because,  for  any  wrongful  blow. 

No  man  not  stricken  asks,  “  I  would  be  told 
Why  thou  dost  thus”;  but  his  heart  whispers  then, 
“He  is  he,  I  am  I.”  By  this  we  know 
That  the  earth  falls  asunder,  being  old. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  recent  war,  many 
writers  and  artists  gave  some  work  of  theirs 
as  a  contribution  to  suffering  Belgium  in  the 
form  of  a  touching  memorial  volume  entitled 
King  Albert's  Booky  published  by  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  London.  Hall  Caine  gave  his 
sonnet  “Great  Britain”;^ 

Not  that  she’s  old  and  full  of  days,  O  God, 

Not  that  she  keeps  the  round  earth’s  wealth  in 
fee. 

Not  that  her  ships  are  sovereign  of  the  sea. 

Not  that  her  sons,  forth  from  their  native  sod, 
Have  borne  her  flag  as  far  as  man  has  trod. 

Not  that  her  arm  is  feared,  nor  yet  the  flood 
Of  her  avenging  wrath,  her  ancient  blood — 
Not  therefore  is  she  mighty,  O  my  God: 

But  that  as  Mother  of  Nations,  strong  yet  meek, 
Her  strength  is  given  her  to  protect  the  weak. 
And  that  she  cries  o’er  any  child  of  Thine 
At  any  wrongful  blow  of  any  state, 

“Because  her  soul  is  outraged,  she  is  mine” — 
Therefore  it  is  that  God  made  Britain  Great. 

In  1918  Alice  Meynell  published  in  The 
London  Times  (reprinted  in  The  Living  Age 
for  October  5)  her  courteous  and  graceful 
sonnet  “In  Honor  of  America,”- which  in  the 
pitifully  disillusioning  glare  of  subsequent 
events  must  have  lost  its  charm  of  present 
fitness  in  the  eyes  of  European  readers: 

•Used  with  the  permission  of  The  Daily  Telegraph,  London. 

^From  Poems  of  Alice  Meynell;  copyright,  1923,  by  Wilfrid 
Meynell;  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  By  permission  of  the 
publishers. 
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Not  that  the  earth  is  changing,  O  my  God! 

Not  that  her  brave  democracies  take  heart 
To  share,  to  rule  her  treasure,  to  impart 
The  wine  to  those  who  long  the  winepress  trod; 
Not  therefore  trust  we  that  beneath  Thy  nod. 
Thy  silent  benediction,  even  now 
In  gratitude  so  many  nations  bow, 

So  many  poor:  not  therefore,  O  my  God! 


But  because  living  men  for  dying  man 
Go  to  a  million  deaths,  to  deal  one  blow; 

And  justice  speaks  one  great  compassionate 
tongue; 

And  nation  unto  nation  calls  “One  clan 

VVe  succorers  are,  one  tribe!”  By  this  we  know 
Our  earth  holds  confident,  steadfast,  being 
young. 


THE  SCHOOL  LETTER— ATHLETIC,  SCHOLARLY,  OTHERWISE 

Henry  S.  Courtis 

[In  the  midst  of  a  widespread  protest  against  the  athletic  protuberance  on  the  circle  of  educational 
purposes  comes  this  definite,  simple,  honest  suggestion  not  from  a  scholiast  but  from  an  athlete,  a 
physical  educationist.  Mr.  Courtis  is  the  director  of  hygiene,  athletics,  and  physical  education  for  the 
State  of  Missouri.  “Show  me,”  says  this  man  from  Jefferson,  “what  your  letters  mean.”  Good  idea, 
isn’t  it?] 


IN  A  RECENT  bulletin  issued  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  of 
Alabama  the  point  is  made  that  there 
should  be  a  distinction  between  the  school 
letter  and  the  letter  given  in  football,  or 
any  other  sport. 

This  is  a  good  idea.  The  school  letter  is 
probably  coveted  by  the  ordinary  high- 
school  boy  and  college  man  quite  as  much 
as  a  diploma.  It  is  the  insignia  of  the  school. 
But  it  is  not  granted  by  the  school,  and 
it  often  stands  for  nothing  but  physical 
prowess.  It  seems  to  say,  “It  is  only  the 
athletes  who  are  found  worthy  to  wear  the 
school  colors,  and  that  other  abilities  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  school  are  not  worthy  of 
honor  or  even  mention  in  comparison.” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  letter  men  tend 
to  become  the  heroes  of  the  school  much 
copied  and  looked  up  to  by  the  lower  class- 
men  and  lions  among  the  ladies.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  these  men  are  not  always 
the  best  models  for  the  others  to  copy.  The 
school  is  throwing  away  its  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  setting  standards  and  ideals  in 
allowing  the  school  letter  to  be  monopolized 
in  this  way  by  an  athletic  committee. 

The  answer  to  the  situation  is  entirely 
simple.  The  natural  thing  is  to  give  the  foot¬ 
ball  man  an  “F”  the  baseball  man  a  “B” 
and  the  track  man  a  “T”  and  to  reserve  the 


school  letter  for  the  man  or  woman  who  really 
represents  the  ideals  for  which  the  school  is 
supposed  to  stand.  The  school  letter  should 
mean  more  than  merely  football  or  track.  It 
should  require  a  certain  standard  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  scholarship,  in  sportsmanship,  in 
leadership,  in  all  around  athletics,  and  in 
service  or  cooperation  in  school  enterprises. 

It  is  perfectly  reasonable  that  the  football 
man  should  wear  an  “  F.”  But  it  is  not  reason¬ 
able  that  he  alone  should  wear  the  school 
emblem. 

This  method  also  has  the  advantage  that 
it  enables  a  student  to  win  several  letters. 
These  letters  also  will  describe  his  actual 
performance,  while  the  letter  as  now  given 
does  not  indicate  the  nature  of  the  excellence 
for  which  it  is  awarded. 

In  order  to  make  the  letter  yet  more 
descriptive,  it  might  well  carry  also  the 
school  initial  of  small  size.  Thus  a  football 
man  at  Chicago  would  get  a  large  “F” 
and  a  small  “C,”  Indicating  that  he  won 
his  letter  in  Football  at  Chicago.  On  the 
other  hand  the  all-around  man  alone  would 
win  the  school  letter,  a  large  “C,”  which 
would  be  bestowed  by  the  faculty  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  scholarship,  leadership,  athletics, 
and  general  school  activities.  As  such  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  super-diploma  like  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship. 


